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The twenty-fourth regular meeting of the members of 
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held at the Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, 
April 21-25, 1952, for the purpose of conducting the 
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Personal References and Illustrations Used 
In Explanation of Physical Casualty 
Mivprep C. Trempuin, Ph.D.* 

Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 
ERTAIN trends or sequences which characterize 
growth from immaturity to maturity have been es- 

tablished in the development of hearing children. As 
children progress through the developmental period they 
become more independent, more concerned with things 
beyond the immediate situation, are able to seek more 
remote and abstract goals, and are able more frequently 
to view situations from an objective point of view. 
These characteristics of growth toward maturity are the 
same for defective hearing children. 

Studies, however, show that the defective hearing are 
somewhat more immature than hearing children of the 
same age in the level of development obtained in areas 
such as language, reasoning, and personality. In a 
study of the structure of language, Heider and Heider 
(4) found that the written sentences of defective hear- 
ing children were not only less complex and shorter than 
those of hearing children of the same age, but that they 
also contained less subordination. Templin (8, 9) found 
that the defective hearing, asked to explain the causes of 
natural phenomena, gave less accurate explanations, 
formulated the principles involved less precisely, and 
relied more frequently upon prelogical reasoning. In 
a study of personality, Gregory (3) reported that the 
deaf showed more liking for dependence and cherished 


*Prof, Mildred C. Templin received her Ph.D. degree in child 
development at the University of Minnesota in 1947, and her B.A, 
and M.A. in speech and speech correction from the University of 
Wisconsin. Dr. Templin taught speech correction for three years 
in the Purdue University Speech Clinic, and for three years taught 
speech correction and speechreading in the public schools of Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin. While doing graduate work in Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr. Templin took work in psychology of the physically handi- 
capped from Dr. Rudolph Pintner. 
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childhood as the most desirable time of life. Pintner 
and Brunschwig (7) found them more often expressing 
wishes which could be immediately satisfied. Person- 
ality studies which use inventories and questionnaires 
designed for hearing children show the responses of the 
defective hearing to be less adequate than those of the 
hearing. Even when inventories especially constructed 
for the deaf are used, the differences, although smaller, 
are found consistently in the direction of greater im- 
maturity of the deaf. 


Not only the structure of language, but its content 
and function also seem to be associated with level of 
maturity. In any situation which is essentially objective 
and non-personal, language which is also objective and 
non-personal, or language which is relevant to the sit- 
uation, is associated with greater maturity. Conversely, 
references which are subjective or irrelevant are asso- 
ciated with immaturity. 

In order to determine whether the language usage of 
the defective hearing was indicative of immaturity, the 
personal nouns and pronouns and the illustrations they 
used in explaining the causes of natural phenomena were 
studied. The explanation of physical casualty can be 
considered an objective, non-personal situation. Nouns 
and pronouns which referred to the experimenter or to 
the subjects who were in the experimental situation were 
taken as evidence of immaturity since they indicate a 
subjective orientation to an essentially objective situ- 
ation. Irrelevant illustrations were taken as evidence 
of immaturity since they are associated with a lack of 
real understanding of the problem at hand. Although 
illustrations are an attempt to clarify and enhance ex- 
planations, they do this only when they are relevant. 


In this study which is part of a larger study of rea- 
soning (8), 21 questions about the causes of common 
phenomena were given to both hearing and defective 
hearing subjects. In nine questions the phenomena were 
demonstrated by the experimenter and in twelve they 
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were not. The questions, devised by Deutsche (2) and 
based primarily upon the earlier work of Piaget (6), 


were: 
Demonstrated Questions 

1. Why does the candle go out? 

2. Why doesn’t the penny fall out? 

3. Why does the water come up higher when I put the pebble in? 

4, What makes the water change color when I put in some color- 
less stuff? 

5. What makes the water go up in the tube when I let go of the 
bulb? 

6. Why do I have to put a big block on one end to make the 
teeter-totter balance? 

7. Why does the colored liquid separate from the colorless 
liquid ? 

8. Why don’t the paper and the water fall out of the jar? 

9. Why does the water run uphill in the little tube? 

Un-Demonstrated Questions 

10. What makes the wind blow? 

11. What makes the snow? 

12. Why do balloons go up in the air? 

13. Two men, both named Carl Jenkins, were killed at four 
o’clock the same day, one in San Francisco, one in Kansas City, 
and both were killed in an automobile accident. How do you 
explain this? 

14. What makes the rainbow after the rain? 

15. What makes airplanes able to stay up in the air? 

16. What makes frost on the windows in wintertime? 

17. Why do boats float on top of the water instead of sinking? 

18. A man built a barn, and it was hit by lightning. Hc built it 
again three times and each time lightning struck it and it 
burned. How do you explain why it was struck by lightning 
four times? 

19. What makes shadows? 

20. What.-causes fthunder? 

21. How is it you can see yourself when you look into a mirror? 


Explanations were written by 565 hearing and 285 
defective hearing subjects in grades five through twelve 
and ranging in age from ten to twenty years. The hearing 
subjects were in the Minneapolis Public Schools and at 
Mooseheart, Illinois. The defective hearing subjects were 
in special classes for the deaf in Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Milwaukee, and in the Minnesota and Wisconsin state 
schools for the deaf. All subjects were given the Pintner- 
Non-Language Mental Test at the time they wrote their 
causal explanations. 

On the basis of a test of hearing acuity with a Maico 
4A audiometer during the year previous to the study, the 
subjects were classified into hearing, hard of hearing, and 
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deaf groups according to the degree of their hearing loss. 
The percentage of hearing loss was computed using the 
method advocated by the American Medical Association 
(1). This method was arbitrarily selected since Utley (10) 
reports correlations above .95 between the percentage of 
hearing loss for speech calculated on the same data using 
five of the more frequently suggested methods. All the 
hearing subjects were from regular school classes and had 
a satisfactory sweep-check audiometric test or a calculated 
percentage of hearing loss for speech of less than 10 per 
cent. The hard of hearing subjects had a calculated per- 
centage of hearing loss between 10 and 60 percent and were 
from special classes for the defective hearing. The deaf 
subjects were also from special classes for the defective 
hearing and had a ealeulated percentage of hearing loss 
greater than 60 percent. 

This study of personal references and illustrations was 
made on explanations written by children in three 
groups: 78 hearing subjects, 78 hard of hearing subjects, 
and 78 deaf subjects. These were matched on sex, age 
within six months, grade placement within one grade, 
and Pintner Non-Language Mental Test score within fif- 
teen points. The mean CA, grade placement, and scores 
on the Pintner Non-Langiiage Mental Test for each group 
and the significance of tlie differences between the groups 

Table I. Significance of the Differences between the Matching 

Variables for the Matched Hearing, Hard of Hearing, and 


Deaf Groups 
Mean Frequency 


Hard of Level of 
Hearing Hearing Deaf Sigma Signifi- 
(N—78) (N=78) (N=78) Diff. Diff. CR eance 
CA 14.3 14.6 io 0.32 94 
14.3 14.6 0.32 94 
14.6 14.6 0 0.33 .00 
Grade 8.0 7.7 3 0.32 94 
8.0 0.32 2.19 05 
7.3 4 0.32 1.25 
Pintner 449.7 451.0 1.3 12.17 .09 
449.7 449.4 11.37 .03 
451.0 449.4 1.6 12.02 13 


on these matching variables is presented in Table I. The 
differences in grade placement between the hearing and 
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the deaf is statistically significant at the five per cent 
level of confidence. All other differences among the three 
groups are not statistically significant. In the calculation 
of the significance of the difference for each variable, the 
value of the SE which was substituted in att eee 


of the formula for the critical ratio ( cR=3_— SF *) was de- 


termined directly from the distribution of the differences 
between each pair of cases. 


A. ANALYSIS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Classification of illustrations. All illustrations used in 
the explanations were classified as relevant or irrelevant 
according to the following definitions. A relevant illus- 
tration is one which enhances or clarifies the explanation 
given, i.e., ‘‘The candle goes out because it is smothered. 
It’s like a person would be smothered if he was put in an 
air-tight vault.’’ An irrelevant illustration does not am- 
plify or enhance the explanation, e.g., ‘‘I have a brother 
who lived in Kansas City onc*.’’ These illustrations were 
taken verbatim from the explanations studied. 

Results. Both relevant and irrelevant illustrations are 
used infrequently by all groups. The hearing employ only 
8 relevant and 1 irrelevant illustrations; the hard of hear- 
ing 26 relevant and 6 irrelevant illustrations; the deaf 11 
relevant and 27 irrelevant illustrations. Although the num- 
ber of illustrations is small for any of the groups, the 
defective hearing groups use more illustrations to enhance 
their explanations than does the hearing group. More of 
Table II. Significance of the Differences in the Use of Relevant 


and Irrelevant Illustrations by the Matched Hearing, 
Hard of Hearing and Deaf Groups 


Mean Frequency 


Hard of Level of 

Hearing Hearing Deaf Sigma Signifi- 

(N=78) (N=78) (N=78) Diff. Diff. CR eance 
Relevant 10 14 .04 .055 

Irrelevant .01 .34 .093 3.66 .001 
Relevant 10 33 .089 2.58 .02 
Irrelevant 01 .08 .07 .037 2.16 
Relevant 33 14 19 .090 2.11 05 


Irrelevant .08 .102 2.65 
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the illustrations of the hard of hearing are relevant while 
more of those of the deaf are irrelevant. 

In Table II the significance of the differences in the 
mean frequency by the hard of hearing at the 2 per cent 
level of confidence when compared with the hearing, and 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence when compared with 
the deaf. The use of the irrelevant illustrations by the 
deaf is more frequent at the 1 per cent level of confidence 
when compared with the use by the hard of hearing, and 
at the 0.1 per cent level when compared with the use by 
the hearing. 

Discussion. In the study of reasoning, it was found that 
the explanations of the hard of hearing were more ~ccu- 
rate, precise and adequate than those of the defective 
hearing. Hence, attempts to clarify the explanations 
through illustrations were not as necessary for the hear- 
ing. The explanations offered by the deaf were least ade- 
quate, but in their attempts to amplify them, the deaf fre- 
quently left the problem at hand and used extraneous in- 
formation as illustrations. The hard of hearing were in- 
termediate in the adequacy of their explanations. Their 
more frequent use of relevant illustrations may be asso- 
ciated with this intermediate position, since, through ex- 
perience, they might have learned the particular value of 
examples and illustrations in increasing understanding. 

The more frequent attempts of the hard of hearing to 
amplify their explanations may be an indication of their 
greater awareness of problems associated with the com- 
munication of ideas. Because of the small number of il- 
lustrations actually considered in this study, the findings 
are only tentative. Further investigation is surely war- 
ranted, and may lead to information useful for the edu- 
eation and training of the defective hearing. 


B. ANALYSIS OF PERSONAL REFERENCE 


Classification of references. The personal pronouns and 
the nouns in the explanations which referred to the exam- 
iner or to the subject in the experimental situation were 
tabulated according to the following classification : 
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I. First person singular pronoun 

A. ‘‘I don’t know.’’ Used in statements such as ‘‘I 
don’t know,’’ or ‘‘I think this is too hard for 
me,’’ with no further explanation. 

B. ‘‘I’’ plus explanation. Used in conjunction 
with an explanation: ‘‘I think this happens be- 

C. ‘‘I in action.’’ The subject projects himself in- 
to the activity: ‘‘Water rises when I put a 
stone into it.’’ 


II. First person plural pronoun. 

III. Second person singular or plural pronoun. 

IV. Third person singular pronoun referring to the 

experimenter. 

V. Noun used as part of the activity: ‘‘The water rose 
because the woman put the stone in the water.’’ 
Here ‘‘woman’’ is tabulated but ‘‘water’’ and 
‘“stone’’ are not. Only those nouns which refer to 
the experimental situation are considered. The name 
of the experimenter was classified as a noun. 

It should be noted that only in the use of ‘‘I in action,”’ 
the third person singular pronoun, and the noun is any 
reference made to persons present in the experimental 
situation. These references are considered indicative of 
immaturity. The reference of the other pronouns is 
general and not to persons in the immediate situation. 
The words are used colloquially and no immaturity is 
inferred 

Results. In Table III the frequency of the appearance 
of nouns and pronouns as classified is presented. There is 


Table III. Frequency of Use of the Classified References by the 
Matched Hearing, Hard of Hearing, and Deaf Groups 


Hard of 
Category Hearing Hearing Deaf 
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a great deal of similarity among the three groups in the 
use of pronouns which are not associated with immaturity. 
There is, however, considerable difference in the use of 
nouns and pronouns associated with immaturity. No ref- 
erence to the experimenter or the subject in the experi- 
mental situation is made by the hearing group, but 124 
such references are made by the matched deaf group. 


When the significances of the differences in the fre- 
quency of references not associated with immaturity 
among the three groups was computed, there were no 
statistically significant differences among the three 
matched groups in the use of the first person singular or 
plural. The CR’s ranged from 0.11 to 1.382. However, the 
hard of hearing use significantly more second person pro- 
nouns than either the hearing (CR = 3.23) or the hard 
of hearing (CR = 4.21) at the 0.1 percent level of 
confidence. 


There are significant differences between the groups, 
however, in the use of nouns and pronouns which refer 
to persons in the experimental situation. In no instance 
does the matched hearing group use any noun or pronoun 
referring to the experimenter or to the subject in the 
situation. The statistical significance of the differences 
between the hearing and the defective hearing groups is 
not reported as the use of this procedure is questionable 
when the variable considered appears in only one group. 
The psychological significance of this finding, however, 
is very great. 


In comparing the defective hearing groups, the deaf 
use significantly more of all personal references associated 
with immaturity than do the hard of hearing; the ‘‘I in 
action’’ at the 0.1 percent level (CR = 4.36) ; the third 
person singular pronouns at the 5 percent level 
(CR = 2.82) ; and the nouns at 5 percent level 
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(CR = 2.12.) The nard of hearing are more similar to 
the hearing than to the deaf in the use of references to 
persons in the experimental situation. This greater sim- 
ilarity to hearing subjects agrees with findings in in- 
vestigations of intelligence, reasoning, social behavior and 
personality. 

As would be expected, the deaf use more personal re- 
ferences on the demonstrated questions where the experi- 
menter is an active participant in the test situation. On 
the demonstrated form the ‘‘I in action’’ was used 49 
times; the third perscn singular pronoun 34 times, and 
nouns 22 times. On the undemonstrated form the ‘‘I in 
action’’ was used 19 times and none of the other categories 
was used at all. Since the third person singular pronoun 
and nouns were not used by the deaf on these questions 
no significance of the difference is reported. The ‘‘I in 
action’’ is used more frequently on the demonstrated 
form at the 1 percent level of confidence (CR = 3.16.) 

Reference to the persons in the situation was made on 
every one of the demonstrated questions. The two ques- 
tions in which this reference is least frequent (Questions 
1 and 8) are those with which the subjects are likely to 
have had previous contact in their everyday social ex- 
perience. It is the explanations of these phenomena 
which have already become generalized in the child’s un- 
derstanding which are least frequently treated as specific 
questions. 

The use of ‘‘T in action’’ is most frequent on four of 
the demonstrated and on one of the undemonstrated 
questions. The demonstrated questions are those in which 
‘**T’’ is used in the questions as it is presented to the sub- 
ject (Questions 3, 4, 5, 6). Among the undemonstrated 
questions the greater number of personal references is 
made on Question 21 (Self in Mirror), the only question 
which suggests a personal interpretation. 


Discussion. That the deaf use nouns and pronouns 
which refer to the persons in the experimental situation 
much more frequently than the hard of hearing, and that 


I 
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the hearing do not use them at all is worthy of considera- 
tion. The occasional use by the hard of hearing is probably 
not a significant indication of their orientation, whereas 
the repeated use by the deaf may well be. This finding 
may be an artifact resulting from the training of the deaf, 
from the particular questions and test situation used in 
this investigation or it may be an indication of real im- 
maturity of the deaf. 

There is the possibility that these results may be as- 
sociated with the practice, common among teachers of the 
defective hearing, of emphasizing the names of persons 
new in the child’s environment to a much greater extent 
than is usually done for hearing children. Since both the 
deaf and the hard of hearing were in special classes, how- 
ever, the difference cannot be attributed to training alone. 


Those questions on which personal references are most 
frequent are those in which the experimenter demon- 
strates the phenomena that are likely to be more un- 
familiar to the child, or which include ‘‘I’’ in the question 
to be answered. Although ‘‘I’’ is used in a general, col- 
loquial sense in these questions, the presence of the word 
is more likely to be related to other personal reference. 
Although the questions are the same for all groups, it is 
the deaf group which is most limited to the immediate 
situation in dealing with these questions. 


In relation to the general trend of development, if 
personal reference in an objective situation is an indica- 
tion of immaturity, then it would be expected to appear 
among the younger hearing children. When the written 
explanations of 96 hearing fifth grade children were 
studied, however, not one reference to the experimenter or 
the subject in the experimental situation was made. These 
hearing children were about four years younger than the 
mean chronological age of the children in the matched 
groups. The deaf are about five years retarded in the 
quality of their explanations (8). 

Before subjective reference in an objective situation 
can be accepted or rejected as an indication of develop- 
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mental immaturity younger hearing children need to be 
studied. 


The results of this study need to be checked in an in- 
vestigation designed to control some of the possible in- 
fluences of the test situation. The orientation of the 
defective hearing as revealed in language usage needs to 
be studied in similar questions where the phrasing is 
systematically varied to include certain noun and pronoun 
references, and in a variety of experimental situations 
which are selected to encourage the inclusion of the per- 
sons in the immediate situation into the explanation in 
varying degrees. 


SUMMARY 


The illustrations, nouns and pronouns used by 78 hear- 
ing, 78 hard of hearing, and 78 deaf subjects matched on 
age, sex, grade placement and intelligence in their written 
explanations of natural phenomena were classified ac- 
cording to function. Immaturity was taken to be associated 
with irrelevant illustrations, and noun or pronoun re- 
ferences to persons in the experimental situation. The 
results of the analyses indicate: 

1. Both hearing and defective hearing children am- 
plify their explanations with few illustrations. Somewhat 
more illustrations, however, are used by the defective 
hearing than by the hearing. The hard of hearing use 
significantly more relevant illustrations and the deaf use 
significantly more irrelevant illustrations. 

2. For nouns and pronouns which do not refer to the 
experimenter or to the subjects in the experimental situa- 
tion, no statistically significant differences appeared 
among the groups in the use of first person pronouns. The 
hard of hearing, however, use significantly more second 
person pronouns. 

3. Nouns and pronouns which refer to the experimenter 
or to the subjects in the experimental situation were not 
used at all by the hearing group, but were used by both 
defective hearing groups. The deaf used significantly more 
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of such references than did the hard of hearing. For the 
deaf group, significantly more of these references ap- 
peared in the explanation of the demonstrated questions. 


10, 
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The School Building and the Child 
With Impaired Hearing 


RomaIneE P. Macxkig, Ph.D. 
Specialist, Schools for Physically Handicapped 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D. C. 

ANY school systems, as never before, are attempting 

to provide for physically handicapped children. Much 
has been accomplished, but an even larger task is still be- 
fore us. Thousands of such children are not yet able to 
take advantage of their birthright—the opportunity for 
education. There are numerous reasons for this, one of 
which is lack of facilities in physical plants of many 
school buildings. It is, therefore, important for leaders in 
special education to think about the kinds of buildings 
and classrooms which will be most suitable for children. 
The best time to do such planning is before the building 
has been constructed, but much can be done to remodel 
and recondition old buildings. Ideal building facilities do 
not always insure a good school program, but other things 
being equal, they contribute much toward educational op- 
portunity. 


Adjustments for Children with Impaired Hearing 

The term ‘‘impaired hearing’’ (a term which covers 
the range of hearing losses) is used in this article without 
attempting to define categories such as the deaf and the 
severely hard of hearing. Deaf children, and in some cases 
children classified as severely hard of hearing, are edu- 
cated in specia! schools and classes. Those hard of hearing 
children with less serious handicaps are usually educated 
in regular classes, but most of them need the special 
services of lipreading and speech correction and teachers. 


The child with seriously impaired hearing has much 
to overcome, and he should be in school surroundings 
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which make it easy as possible for him to learn. He may 
have some residual hearing, or he may be so handicapped 
as to have no usable hearing. In either instance, he must 
have, particularly in his early life, a specialized educa- 
tional program. He needs the help of trained personnel 
who can give him technical assistance in learning lip 
reading and in developing speech. He needs also the best 
in mechanical hearing aids and acoustic conditions. The 
principal of one school for the deaf says, ‘‘All we want 
for the child with impaired hearing is the same oppor- 
tunity as for the normal child. If he is to have a fair 
chance, an even chance with other children, the school 
must provide extra and special services for him.”’ 


States Help Meet the Need 

Under the present legislation, many State departments 
of education can allocate funds to aid local school systems 
in providing needed facilities for exceptional children in 
loeal school districts. Residential sc}.ools which constitute 
a necessary part of the special education program serve 
many of these children. This article, hcwever, is written 
with the day school program in mind, Dut many of the 
ideas and suggestions apply to the education of children 
in residential schools. Noth:ug, of course, will be said 
concerning the dormitory aspects of housing. 


The kind of instructional program needed is much the 
same wherever children are, either in day schools or in 
residential schools. The total environment of the school in 
any case should contribute, not only to the intellectual 
development, but also to the physical, social, emotional, 
and personal well-being of each child. Insofar as these 
goals of education are concerned, they are again the same 
no matter where or how the child is educated. 

As effort is being made increasingly to serve every 
edueable child, much of the load must be carried by the 
local schools. As the States and local communities enlarge 
their programs of special education, more and more atten- 
tion will undoubtedly be given to the features of local 
school buildings which make them functional for handi- 
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eapped children. This leads to the question: How can 
these specialized building requirements be determined? 
The answer will depend upon both the needs of children 
and the resources of the community. Whether provisions 
are to be made for hundreds of children or for ten chil- 
dren or perhaps even for two or three children, both the 
needs of children and the resources of the community 
must be considered. The school building needs of excep- 
tional children cannot and should not be met in just one 
way. Each community must decide how it can most effec- 
tively organize classes and special services for children 
with handicaps. 


Children who are deaf or severely hard of hearing may 
well begin their schooling in nursery schools or kinder- 
gartens. Increasingly, the larger school systems are pro- 
viding classes for the education of deaf children under 
the age of six. The years under six ara those of greatest 
language readiness and should be capitalized upon. The 
progress of children who have been in special nursery 
and kindergarten classes is very encouraging, both as 
to academic learning and to social adjustment. The nurs- 
ery school and kindergarten programs for deaf and 
severely hard of hearing children promise to contribute 
dramatically to the later adjustment in youth and adult 
life. The kind of progress described here is due in a 
large measure to the stimulation of whatever remnant of 
hearing the child has by means of individual hearing aids. 
The aids may be used successfully with children as young 
as two years of age. 


Types of Day School Organization 


Public school systems that provide for deaf and se- 
verely hard of hearing children in the United States do 
so, except in large population centers, by establishing 
units or centers in regular schools. Quite often, these 
consist of one or two classes only. Some large cities such 
as New York, Los Angeles, St. Louis, and Detroit have 
special schools for these children. A few public high 
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schools set aside one or more rooms for special services 
to handicapped high school students in need of personal 
help aud special equipment. 

Public School No. 47 in New York City is the largest 
day school for the deaf in the world. It includes a range 
of classes beginning with a nursery school group for two 
year olds through thé junior high school. The school has 
55 classes. Some of the special housing features, in addi- 
tion to the special classrooms, are a clinic space; an 
acoustically-treated testing room; a sound-conditioned 
lunch room; a large enclosed play space for recreation ; 
and rest facilities. The Bennett School in Los Angeles 
serves deaf children from age 3 through the elementary 
grades. 

City school systems such as Erie, Pennsylvania, Col- 
umbus, Ohio, and Compton, California, maintain special 
classes for acoustically handicapped children in regular 
school buildings. For some deaf or severely hard of hear- 
ing children, guidance and special help is given in the 
senior high schools. In Textile High School, in New York 
City, for example, a speech teacher serves as a guidance 
person for the children who have come from Public 
School No. 47, the special day school for the deaf. Many 
more high schools shuld provide this kind of assistance 
for young people wit» serious handicaps. One or more 
rooms should be set aside in certain buildings for such 
purposes. 


Extraneous Noise 

Everything possible should be done to reduce noise in 
the classroom and in schools for the deaf and hard of 
hearing. When a hearing aid is worn, noise, as well as 
useful sound, is amplified. Extraneous noise creates con- 
fusion. A classroom, for instance, should be placed in a 
quiet part of the building. It should not be near the gym- 
nasium or cafeteria which would contribute confusing 
sounds to the classrooms. Neither should the special class- 
room be on a busy thoroughfare. Children, especially those 
who are in the early stages of learning a means of com- 
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munication, should be protected insofar as it is possible 
from the disadvantages of confusing sounds. 

In addition to the placement of classrooms, other things 
can be done to improve the acoustic condition. The ceil- 
ings of classrooms and often-used parts of the building 
can profitably be sound treated. Wall treatment of various 
kinds, as well as some types of wallpaper, tends to reduce 
extraneous noise. Draperies at windows are also a noise- 
reducing device. 


The Classroom 


The number of deaf children in the classroom usually 
does not exceed ten, and under some conditions the en- 
rollment may ideally be limited to as few as five. Because 
of the small enrollment, it would be easy for a school ad- 
ministrator to assign such children to a room which is 
very small. Such assignment would be unfortunate and 
tend to defeat the purpose of the special class. 

Deaf and severely hard of hearing children will need 
much special equipment, both for instruction and for 
therapeutic help. Most specialists recommend that the 
classroom for elementary children be of at least standard 
size regardless of the number of children enrolled. For 
children under the age of six, even more spacious rooms 
are needed. A modern classroom for deaf children will be 
equipped with a group hearing aid arrangement which 
immediately blocks off considerable space in the room. 

Electronic equipment plays a very large part in a 
modern educational program for the person with impaired 
hearing. When new school rooms are being planned for 
deaf and hard of hearing children, electrical wiring 
should be under the floor. In older buildings, however, 
outlets cannot always be placed in the most desirable way. 
It may be necessary in some instances to cover the wires 
with metal casings, especially for the group hearing aid 
arrangements. 

In many schools, one finds this group hearing aid equip- 
ment attached to individual desks which are fastened to 
the floor. The desks are usually arranged in a semi-circle. 
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A number of the schools and classes also use movable furni- 
ture for the group hearing aid equipment. Because of the 
complicated nature of the electrical equipment, however, 
it may not yet be very practical to move these desks or 
tables about the room as extensively as one would like. 
Besides the customary semi-circle, there are other situa- 
tions in which children may use group hearing aids. One 
school has placed electrical outlets around the chalkboards 
so that the group hearing aids can be plugged in when 
children are working at the board. Corners of rooms may 
be equipped with electrical outlets where two or three 
children enjoy a group activity or where the teacher may 
work with them in small numbers. 

Various factors should be considered in planning electri- 
eal equipment for the classrooms. Today experimentation 
is going on with ceiling microphones for group work. 
There seems to be differences of opinion concerning the 
comparative advantages of individual microphones at the 
desk as against the ceiling microphone for group work. 
Before an architect makes final plans for such a classroom, 
it would be well to call a conference of those responsible 
for the acoustic equipment which is to be used in the room. 

A class for the deaf and severely hard of hearing chil- 
dren should have everything that normal children have. 
Their classrooms should include corners for reading, sci- 
ence experiments, art projects, housekeeping activities: 
large blocks, cupboards, shelves, and space for other enter- 
prises that children wish to engage in. 


L.ghting 

Much of the learning of the deaf and severely hard of 
hearing children takes place through their eyes. For such 
children, the best possible practices in school lighting 
should be observed. When deaf children are beginning 
language development and lipreading, they must be 
watching people’s lips intently and observing objects. 
Good lighting will help. 

Ceilings should be white and walls of the classrooms 
should be light and cheerful, whatever the choice of color. 
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One school has recently redecorated old walls and darker 
walls of the primary rooms with a bright yellow color 
which seems to be very satisfactory. In the same school, 
every effort has been made to remove all sources of glare, 
again protecting the important eyesight of children with 
impaired hearing. 


Attention to Children in Regular Classes 


Many children with physical handicaps are in regular 
classrooms, but some of these children require the help of 
specialists who spend part time in the schools. Children in 
need of speech correction and many hard of hearing chil- 
dren need the part-time assistance of a speech and hearing 
teacher. In large schools, such a specialist may be a full- 
time member of the staff, but more often the speech and 
hearing teacher is an itinerant teacher. Too few school 
plants have space in the school where the itinerant or 
special teacher can work with children in need of this aid. 
The instructor cannot develop an effective program unless 
she has a definite and adequate place to work. All too oft- 
en, she has been assigned to improvised quarters such as 
the end of a hallway, a nook in a teacher’s room, or in 
a corner of a passage where people are moving about. In 
proportion to the requirements, one or more suitable rooms 
should be provided for the speech and hearing program. It 
would be advantageous if these rooms could be sound 
treated. These rooms should be quiet, attractive, well light- 
ed and large enough to accommodate tables and chairs of 
heights to suit the children. A mirror is a necessary piece 
of equipment in such a room. When the space is not needed 
on a full-time basis, it might well be scheduled for other 
activities. 


Teachers working with children who have speech and 
hearing problems ideally use much equipment. They will 
have recording machines, audiometers, instructional mate- 
rial, including objects and visual aids of the type pre- 
viously referred to. Ample space is needed for the storing 
of equipment of this kind. It is most likely to be used 
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effectively if storage space is adjacent to or near the room 
oceupied by the speech and hearing teacher. 

Increasingly, schools or centers for crippled children or 
for deaf children provide small sound-proof or sound- 
treated rooms. These aid the teacher in testing and in 
working with individuals and groups who need speech 
correction or speech development or who need tutoring in 
the development of speech. 
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INCE a psychological evaluation of the deaf child’s 

learning capacity bears as directly upon his education- 
al program as does an audiological analysis of his hearing 
characteristics, many different psychological examinations 
have been employed at the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf for several years in efforts to understand 
better the learning characteristics of the children there. 
The Leiter International Performance Seale (6) is one 
such instrument. The seale currently in use is the one 
originally presented by Leiter, and not the more recent 
Arthur adaptation (1). The scale seems potentially very 
useful. The purpose of this report is to set forth some of 
the findings which recommend it as a very promising 
psychological tool. 

Data are presented here on a series of 53 cases to whom 
the Leiter and two or more other intelligence tests have 
been administered. The tests other than the Leiter are 
among those often used with deaf children, and they in- 
elude the Arthur Point Seale of Performance Tests, Form 
I, Hiskey’s Nebraska Tests of Learning Aptitude for 
Young Deaf Children, the Performance Seale of Wechs- 
ler’s Adult Intelligence Test, Form I, and The Goodenough 
Drawing Test. 

All of the tests on any one case were administrated with- 
in a span of not more than three weeks. The cases were re- 
ferred as children who were experiencing learning difficul- 
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ties in the classrooms. They were not responding well to 
teaching; their achievement was low. It was not knowr 
whether they were mentally retarded or whether the teach- 
ing techniques were just not reaching them. A few were 
mild behavior problems; as well. 

Data will be presented in two ways, and then son: 
tentative conclusions will be drawn. The first presenta- 
tion of data consists of quotient arrays. Table I is read 
in the following way. Case No. 1, a boy age 10 yrs. 2 mos., 
has a Leiter IQ of 79, an Arthur Performance Quotient 
of 116, a Hisky Learning Quotient of 112, a Wechsler 
Performance IQ of 115, and a Goodenough Test Quotient 
of 78. Case No. 2, a girl’s array, runs 82, 135, 105, 113, 
and 85 for the same tests. Anyone would find it difficult 
to make a statement about the intellectual status of 
either of these children from these scores. Neither is 
neurotic or psychotic or even maladjusted, and both 
are in good physical health, without handicaps except 
deafness. These two arrays of test scores are not unusual. 
In fact, they represent what is found quite often when 
several intelligence tests are given to the same deaf child. 
Any feeling of confidence in an obtained IQ is soon lost 
when making psychological evaluations of exceptional 
children of all kinds in different school situations. In 
working with deaf children, clinical judgment based on 
integration of test findings, with family, medical and 
educational histories, plays the paramount role in. arriv- 
ing at a determination of general mental ability or gen- 
eral learning ability. 


Table I. Quotient Arrays for the Leiter, Arthur, Hiskey, Wechsler 
and Goodenough Tests 


Case No. Sex CA LIQ APQ HLQ WPIQ GTQ 
M 102 79 116 112 115 78 
2 F 10-11 82 135 105 113 85 


Table II contains quotient arrays for the Leiter, 
Arthur, Hiskey, and Goodenough. A glance at these 
quotient arrays will make clear that the same children 
are classed as mentally retarded by some tests and as su- 
perior and gifted by others. 
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Table II. Quotient Arrays for the Leiter, Arthur, Hiskey and 
Goodenough Tests 


Case No. Sex CA LIQ APQ HLQ GTQ 
1 M 7-3 72 91 90 86 
2 M 10-6 64 (i 76 76 
3 M 6-10 66 82 108 62 
4 M 10-7 61 105 80 93 
5 M 7-4 68 80 69 55 
6 F 10-11 71 83 95 64 
7 F 11-0 70 106 90 59 
8 M 10-3 83 131 111 73 
9 M 7-10 48 58 63 80 

10 M 6-9 81 73 89 78 
ut F 7-2 73 83 84 77 
12 M 8-4 66 75 78 75 
13 M 11-1 88 123 102 94 
14 F 5-10 69 94 101 90 


The same point is illustrated in the ten cases shown in 
Table III. This table is made up of arrays of Leiter, Ar- 
thur, Wechsler Performance and Goodenough Test quo- 


tients. 


Table III. Quotient Arrays for the Leiter, Arthur, Wechsler and 
Goodenough Tests 


Case No. Sex CA LIQ APQ WPIQ GTQ 
1 F 109 84 122 110 80 
2 F 113 82 119 102 33 
3 F 101119 129 127 ~# 119 
4 M 10-1198 163 120 101 
5 F 17-1 62 82 82 75 
6 M 10-9 72 100 95 70 
7 M 105 91 114 108 ~ 109 
8 M 142 71 111 89 65 
9 F 10-6 71 183 98 85 
10 F 11-0 78 108 108 93 


After looking at these three sets of test quotient arrays, 
one may feel willing to toss the whole batch of tests away 
and go back to relying on the gleam in the child’s eye. 
Actually, the outlook is not that bad. 


It is possible to discern some patterns if this series of 
eases is analyzed in another way. One ean ask the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Is the Leiter score consistently different from the 
Arthur score in some way?’’ One ean ask, ‘‘Is the 
Leiter score consistently different from the Hiskey score 
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in some meaningful way?’’ This problem has been ap- 
proached by computing inter-test differences. 

Some of these differences are presented in Table IV. 
This table is read as follows. When the Leiter Scale is 
compared with the Goodenough Test, 4% of the Goode- 
nough Quotients were 21 to 30 points below the Leiter, 
8% were 11 to 20 points below the Leiter, 25% were 1 to 
10 points below the Leiter. Six percent of the Goodenough 
scores were identical with the Leiter scores. On the plus 

Table IV. Percentages of Differences from Leiter Scores in 


Intervals of 10 IQ points 
Goodenough Arthur Hiskey Wechsler 


Interval GTQ APQ HLQ WPQ 
(N=53) (N=52) (N=25) (N=15) 
-21 to -31 4 
-11 to -20 8 
-1 to -10 25 4 + 
0 6 2 4 
1 to 10 27 11 16 7 
11 to 20 20 33 44 33 
21 to 30 6 19 16 40 
31 to 40 4 17 8 PAU 
41 to 50 8 8 
51 to 60 2 
61 to 70 4 


side, 27% of the Goodenough Quotients are 1 to 10 
points above the corresponding Leiter I1Q’s, 20% are 11 
to 20 points higher, 6% are 21 to 30 points higher, and 
4% are 31 to 40 points b‘gher. 

If one combines the percentages from minus 10 to plus 
10 points of difference, it is seen that 25% plus 6% plus 
27% equals 58%. This means that in 58% of the 53 cases 
the Goodenough Quotient was within 10 points of the 
Leiter quotient. 

These data can be considered in another way. One 
could combine the extremes and say that in 14% of the 
eases the Goodenough Quotient is 21 points or more dif- 
ferent from the Leiter Quotient. Another combination, 
which compares the minus with the plus scores, indicates 
that 37% of the Goodenough quotients are below the 
corresponding Leiter scores, and 57% of the Goodenough 
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quotients are higher than the corresponding Leiter 
scores. 

Such analyses can be made for each of the other tests 
in the series. The percentages are rounded off and should 
be considered as approximations, since the number of 
cases in each instance is fairly small. It would be possible 
to test these differences to determine if their departures 
from the Leiter scores could have arisen by chance, but 
this has not been done for this report. 

It appears that the Leiter scale gives IQ’s which are 
consistently lower than those of other tests commonly 
used with the deaf. This seems to be the most general and 
the most important conclusion to be drawn from the 
cases involved in this report. 

In the case of the Arthur scale, 94% of the Arthur 
Performance Quotients were higher than Leiter IQ’s 
on the same eases. Fifty percent of the Arthur Perform- 
ance Quotients were 21 or more points higher than the 
Leiter IQ’s. In the 52 pairs of Arthur and Leiter 
quotients, the median Arthur quotient was 94, and the 
median Leiter quotient was 71. 

For the Hiskey scale, with only 25 eases, 92% of the 
Learning Quotients were higher than the IL iter IQ’s. 
Thirty-two percent were 21 or more points higher. 

All of the 15 Welchsler Performance IQ’s were higher 
than the corresponding Leiter IQ’s, and 60% of them 
were 21 or more points higher. ae 

Only in the Goodenough Test was there any large 
proportion of Test Quotients lower than the Leiter IQ’s 
and even here the tendeney was for the Goodenough to 
yield quotients higher than the Leiter. 

Other patterns emerge when each test is compared with 
each other test. It is necessary to study these if one wishes 
to integrate the findings of several tests on one deaf 
child. However, our immediate coneern here is with the 
Leiter Scale. 

It should be kept in mind that this series of cases is 
made up almost entirely of children who have been edu- 
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cational problems in a school for the deaf. They have 
been relatively unsuccessful in learning lipreading, oral 
speech and reading. The nature of these cases suggested 
an important way in which the Leiter Seale may be use- 
ful. It may be that when the Leiter score is considerably 
below the scores of the Arthur and the Hiskey, one can 
predict that the child will be a serious teaching problem 
in lipreading, oral speech and reading. Also, it may be 
that when both the Leiter and the Goodenough scores 
are low and the Hiskey and Arthur scores are high, the 
learning problems of the child will be even more serious. 
It must be kept in mind that this is not established, but 
rather that it is a possibility which needs further investi- 
gation. 


The reasoning behind this hypothesis is as follows. There 
is substantial evidence that the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Seale is a good predictor of academic aptitude or school 
learning success. It is not perfect, but it is good. None 
of the tests commonly used with the deaf is known to 
have this characteristic. So far as can be determined from 
the literature, there is no strong evidence that the 
Leiter, the Hiskey, the Goodenough or the Wechsler Per- 
formance tests are very useful in the prediction of suc- 
cess in academic learning tasks. 


It is true, however, that both Arthur (5) and Leiter 
(1) have stated that they consider the Leiter Scale to be 
a non-verbal scale which very much resembles the Stan- 
ford-Binet Seale. As well, substantial correlations have 
been reported between the Goodenough Test and the 
Binet Seale by Goodenough (4), Yepsen (10), McElwee 
(7), and Bireh (2). The correlation between the Leiter 
and the Binet and the Goodenough and the Binet are 
higher than those reported between the Arthur and the 
Binet (9). As well, Springer (8) showed that there was 
no significant difference in scores on the Goodenough 
Test between unselected groups of deaf and hearing chil- 
dren. 


It has been shown that in the cases presented here, the 
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Goodenough test is the one which most resembles the 
Leiter in its results, and that both of these, and particu- 
larly the Leiter, yield scores substantially below the other 
tests. When one recalls that this is a series of cases having 
academic learning problems, it is seen that the Leiter 
may be predicting learning ability in a very significant 
way. This may be true of the Goodenough Test, as well. 

Twelve years ago Bridgeman (3) called attention 
to the fact that in a similar series of 83 cases of deaf 
children, certain of them scored in the normal range or 
higher on the Arthur, but nevertheless were serious 
academic learning problems who could not seem to re- 
spond to teaching. We may be on our way to finding an 
explanation of this phenomenon. 


While as yet unknown factors may be involved, it 
seems reasonable to consider the working hypothesis that 
a disparity of 20 or more points between the Leiter score 
and the Arthur or Hiskey score, with the Leiter score 
being lower, is a sign of lack of academic aptitude in a 
deaf child. Scores are available for all these tests on three 
or four deaf children who are considered very good stu- 
dents. Their Leiter scores, too, are lower than the Arthur 
and Hiskey Scores, but not more than ten points lower. 
It should be emphasized that the hypothesis as stated is 
not established. It does seem to be well worth further 
study. It is proposed to test this hypothesis during the 
coming year on another series of cases of deaf children 
considered to be good students. 


In conclusion, the Leiter is an easy test to use with the 
deaf. It reveals aspects of their mental structure not 
shown by other tests. It has a place in any battery used 
in evaluating the mental development of deaf children. 
On the kind of population reported here, it consistently 
yields lower scores than other tests commonly used with 
the deaf. It may be, when it is used as part of a profile 
including other test scores, that it will be a powerful 
predictor of academic aptitude in deaf children. 

For the interested psychologist or other research work- 
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er, a supplementary bibliography is appended. This bib- 
liography includes all publications on the Leiter Scale 
known by the writers to be available at this time and not 
referred to in the bibliography for this paper. 
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A Survey of Research Needs in the Education 
of the Deaf* 


HeuMer R. Mykuesust, Ed.D. 
Professor of Audiology, Northwestern Universily 
and 
Mitton Brurren, Ph.D.** 
Assistant in Audiology, Northwestern University 


OR some time educators of the deaf have been concern- 

ed with working out a feasible plan for cooperative re- 
search. Because the field is relatively small and compact 
it seems possible that a mutually beneficial plan could be 
evolved. Many schools for the deaf, both day and res- 
idential are not large enough to warrant their employing 
research personnel. A cooperative plan may make it pos- 
sible for such schools to participate in a research program. 
Furthermore, even in the larger schools where research 
has been fruitfully undertaken in the past, there exists 
often the practical limitation that insufficient numbers of 
eases of particular types are available for specialized 
studies. Also the findings relative to one school do not 
necessarily apply with equal validity to another school. 
It is important to learn whether the needs for research 
vary from one geographic area to another and whether 
educators of the deaf are in agreement regarding these 
problems which are most in need of study. 


I. THr SuRVEY 


As a preliminary approach to the above questions an 

* Adapted from a paper presented at the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf at Jacksonville, Illinois, summer, 1949. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to Dr. Daniel T. 
Cloud, Supt., Illinois School for the Deaf; Dr. Powrie Doctor, 
Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF; Dr. Leonard Elstad, Pres- 
ident, Gallaudet College; Dr. Ethel A. Poore, Supt., Tennessee 
School for the Deaf. These persons gave assistanee in planning this 
survey. 

** Now at the Devereux Schools, Devon, Pa. 
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attempt has been made to sample the opinions of educa- 
tors of the deaf on a nationwide basis. A rating seale was 
prepared for this purpose. Three copies of this scale were 
sent to every administrator of a school or department for 
the deaf listed in the January, 1949, issue of the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear. The administrator was asked to check 
one rating scale himself; the second scale was checked by 
the principal of his school and the third was checked by 
an experienced teacher. 

The rating scale was prepared on the basis of the 
elasssification of research areas as set forth in the Index 
issues of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear. These areas 
and the descriptions of each given on the rating scale 
are as follows: 


1, Administration: salaries of school personnel, relationships to 
other agencies, teacher participation. ete. 

2. Course of study: curriculum, visual aids, reading. cte. 

3. Employment status: follow-up of graduates, occupations, atti- 
tude toward school training, advanced training, ete. 

4. Hearing: hearing aids, psychological factors, relation to speech 
auditory training, etc. 

5. Language: language development, teaching, determinations of 
factors related to suecess, etc. 

G6, Parent edueation: parental participation, basic problems, 

types of programs wanted by parents, ete. 

7. Preschool: methods of admittance, programs, summer schools, 
ete. 

8. Public relations: information centers, making research infor- 
mation available to schools and universities, printing abstracts 
of theses, ete. 

9. Social status of the deaf: sociologieal, hereditary, deafness 
and the deaf in urban and rural environments, religious edu- 
cation, adjustment, ete. 

10. Speech and = speechreading: longitudinal studies, recordings, 
factors related to suecess, methods, ete. 

11. Teachers: teacher-training, standards, recruiting. training ecen- 
ters, deaf teachers, in-service training, ete. 

12. Tests: construction and standardization of tests of personality, 
aptitude, coordination, intelligence, achievement, ete. 

13. Vocational edueation: course trends, elassifications, coordi- 
nation between government agencies and sehools. ete. 


Each of the above thirteen areas were rated with ref- 
erence to their urgency as subjects for research at this 
time. Raters were asked to express their opinions by 
rating each area as either: 1. In need of immediate 
study, 2. Needs study but not necessarily urgent, or 
3. Of minor importance in research. On the basis of these 
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ratings an index of urgency for each area was arrived 
at by a system of statistical weighting. The indexes of 
urgeney for each area were compared and tabulated in 
rank order from the most urgent to the least urgent. 
lirst, the rank order of urgency of the areas was de- 
termined for the entire group of raters. Second, rank 
orders of urgeney for research were determined separate- 
lv for superintendents, principals, and teachers. Finally, 
rank orders of urgency for research were determined 
separately for the various geographical areas of the 
country. 

As indicated by Table I a total of 204 rating seales were 
completed and returned to the authors. Of this total of 


Table | 

The number of scales returned by position and geographical area 

Geographical Distribution Total 204 
Midwest 83 Distribution by Position 
South 42 Superintendents 44 
West 29 Principals 50 
Kast 40 Teachers 64 
Canada 10 Total 158 


completed seales, 158 could be classified as to whether the 
raters were superintendents, principals, or teachers, since 
not all the raters indicated their positions. Seales were 
submitted by 44 superintendents, 50 principals and 64 
teachers. The viewpoints of many more than 64 teachers 
are actually represented. The figure 64 merely denotes the 
number of seales returned completed by teachers. In 
many instances the individual seale represents the joint 
view of a number of teachers. Often the president of the 
teacher’s association in a particular school completed the 
scale after a discussion with the other teachers. It is es- 
timated that the viewpoints of at least 150 teachers are 
represented. 


Il. Fryvines 


Table II is a rank order tabulation of urgency of re- 
search areas with reference to the entire group of 204 
raters and also with reference to the 158 who could be 
classified on the basis of their positions. These tabulations 
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are derived from the indexes of urgency for research that 
were constructed for each research area on the basis of 
the individual rating seales that were completed. 
Table IT 
Rank order of urgency for research in the opinion of the entire 
group of raters and in the opinion of the superintendents, principals, 
and teachers 


Total Group Teachers Principals Superintendents 
1, Language 2 3 4 
2. Course of Study 1 ] | 
3. Hearing ; 3 2 3 
4. Teachers 6 5 
5. Tests a 4 M1 
6. Speech and 

Speechreading 4 6 6 
7. Parent Education 7 7 & 
8. Voeational 

Edueation 10 
9. Preschool 8 8 8 

10. Employment Status 9 10 12 
11. Public Relations 1} 11 7 
12. Administration 12 12 10 
13. Social Status 

of the Deaf 13 13 13 


The left-hand column of Table II, numbered from 1 to 
13, represents the opinion of the entire group of raters 
with regard to the urgency of the various research areas. 
This rank order indicates the composite opimion of the 
204 teachers, principals and superintendents throughout 
the nation who participated in this survey as raters. As 
noted in the left hand column of Table II, these educators 
as a group consider Language as the most urgent area 
for research. Course of Study is felt to be next in im- 
portance, Hearing is considered third, and so forth. 

The remaining three columns express the way in which 
the research areas were rated by the 64 teachers, the 50 
principals and the 44 superintendents. Inspection of Table 
II permits us to ascertain how educators of various classi- 
fications differ among each other in their ratings of re- 
search needs and also how they differ from the total 
group. 

A word of explanation is required to clarify the inter- 
pretation of Table Ul. Examination of the column for 
teachers shows that Area Two (Course of Study) ranks 
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at the top of the list as the area iiost in need of research 
in the opinion of this group of educators; Area One 
(Language) ranks next in urgency for teachers; and 
Areas Three (ilearing), Six (Speech and Speechreading) 
and Five (Tests) rank next in urgency but are tied. The 
numbers in the columns for teachers, principals, and su- 
perintendents refer to the research areas as they are num- 
bered in the left-hand column (Total Group) of Table IT. 
This method of tabulation facilitates contrasting the edu- 
cators with respect to their ratings on a particular area: of 
research. Thus, Area One (Language) which is considered 
most urgent for research by the total group ranks in se- 
cond place for the teachers, third place for the principals, 
and fourth place for the superintendents. In this connec- 
tion a question naturally arises as to how Language hap- 
pens to rank first in urgency for the total group when 
none of the three professional groups of educators consi- 
der it most urgent. The supremacy of Language as an area 
for research hinges on the large group which could not be 
classified as to whether they are superintendents, princi- 
pals, or teachers, because they did not indicate their 
position on the returned rating scales. The three right 
hand columns of Table Ii represent 158 of the 204 re- 
turned seales. This will become apparent when geograph- 
ical areas. representing the total group of 204 responses, 
are examined. 

Inspection of Table II reveals the general areas of 
agreement and disagreement between teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents, as to research needs. For 
instance, while the teachers consider Course of Study 
(Area Two) of primary importance, the principals place 
most emphasis on Hearing (Area Three), and the Super- 
nitendents are most concerned with Teachers (Area Four) 
as a research problem. Similarly, by inspection we find 
that Public Relations (Area Eleven) ranks rather high in 


the view of superintendents, whereas this area is not view- 
ed as an important research area by either the teachers 
or the principals. On the other hand, teachers and princi- 
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pals place Tests (Area Five) higher than do superinten- 
dents. 

The raw data which served as the source for the ur- 
gency indexes on which Table [II is based were analyzed 
by the chi square technique. The purpose of this proce- 
dure was to determine whether the apparent differences 
of opimion between the three groups of educators which 
are revealed by Table II are significant differences or 
whether they may have arisen by chance or through pe- 
culiarities of sampling. |[t was found that more sub- 
stantial agreement exists than one might assume on the 
basis of cursory inspection of the Table II rank orders. 
None of the differences of opinion between teachers and 
principals, or between principals and superintendents, 
were found to be statistically significant. On the other 
hand teachers and superintendents differ significantly in 
their views of Hearing (Area Three) and Teachers (Area 
Four), although inspection of Table II does not reveal 
this fact prominently. Superintendents are more concern- 
ed with Hearing as an area of research than are the 
teachers, at a .05 level of significance. The greater con- 
cern of superintendents with the area Teachers closely ap- 
proximates .05 significance. Basically, therefore, repre- 
sentatives of these three professional groups appear to 
see eye to eye on research needs, since most of the differ- 
ences noted from Table [[ might have occurred by chance. 


As indicated by Table I, every one of the 204 rating 
scales which were completed and returned to the in- 
vestigators could be classified geographically. Each rater 
indicated the geographical area in which his school is 
located. Of these 204 rating scales, 83 are filled out by 
educators from the Midwest, 42 are from the South, 40 
from the East, 29 from the West and 10 from Canada. 
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Table II] 
Rank order of urgency for research in the opinion of the entire 
group of raters and in the opinion of raters from the various 
geographical areas (regardless of position) 


Total Group Kast South Midwest West 
1. Language 1 4 1 4 
2. Course of Study 2 2 4 3 
3. Hearing 10 1 2 5 
4. Teachers 4 3 3 6 
5. Tests 3 5 6 1 
6. Speech and 

Speechreading 5 6 5 
7. Parent Edueation 6 10 7 2 
&. Voeational 

Edueation 9 
9. Preschool 12 9 11 8 
10. Employment Status = 7 12 8 il 
11. Publie Relations 9 8 10 10 
12. Administration 11 1] 13 12 
13. Social Status 

of the Deaf 13 13 13 13 


Table III indicates the rank order of urgency of the 
various research areas as expressed by educators from the 
various geographical areas. The number from Canada 
was insufficient to warrant a separate listing. The left- 
hand column of Table III is identical with the left column 
of Table II, and again reveals the rank order of urgency 
for research in the opinion of the total group of 204 
raters. The remaining three columns of Table III are 
tabulations of the rank order of importance for research 
of the thirteen areas, from the point of view of the geo- 
graphical location of the schools which the individual 
raters represent. Thus the columns headed East, Midwest, 
South, and West, comprise the consolidated view of all the 
educators from these regions, regardless of whether they 
are teachers, principals or superintendents. 


Differences of opinions between raters from the various 
geographical regions which are disclosed by Table III 
were analized by the chi square technique in order to det- 
ermine which of these differences are statistically signifi- 
eant. A number of significant differences emerged. There- 
fore, there appears to be more differences of opinion among 
educators from the various geographical regions of the 
country, regardless of the positions they oceupy, than there 
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are differences of opinion among teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. 

Firsi, let us compare the East with the Midwest, 
South, and West. The East is very significantly more con- 
cerned with Employment as an area for research than is 
the Midwest, at a greater than .01 level of significance. 
As between the East and the South, the latter rates 
Speech and Speechreading as a more urgent area for re- 
search than does the East, at a .05 level of significance. 
The East is very much more concerned with both Course 
of Study and Language as research areas than is the 
West, at a greater than .01 level of significance. On the 
other hand, the West rates Preschool as more urgent than 
the East does, at a .05 level of significance. 

The fact that 83 of the total of 204 ratings stem from 
the Midwest makes it clear that this region plays a large 
role in determining the rank order of urgeney for the 
total group that is shown in the left-hand column of 
Tables II and III. It is therefore of particular interest 
to investigate whether the Midwest differs substantially 
from the other geographical regions in opinions about re- 
search needs. We have seen that the Midwest is less con- 
cerned with the area of Employment than is the East. On 
the other hand, in contrasting the Midwest with the 
South, one sees that the South is very much more con- 
cerned with the area of Employment than is the Midwest, 
at a greater than .01 level of significance. The South is 
somewhat more concerned than is the Midwest with the 
research areas of Social Status and Speech and Speech- 
reading, at a level that approaches but does not attain 
statistical significance. The Midwest ranks Language and 
Course of Study higher in urgence for research than does 
the West, both at a .02 level of significance. It appears 
then, that the fact that the Midwest returned a prepon- 
derant number of the rating scales does not detract from 
the validity of the overall rank order for the total group 
which is expressed in the left hand columns of Table II 
and III. There are very many more areas of substantial 
agreement than disagreement as between the Midwest and 
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the other regions of the country. 

Finally, the West and the South differ in some respects 
in their views as to research needs. The South is more 
concerned with Speech, Language, Employment and 
Course of Study, all at a .05 level of significance. The 
South also tends to place more emphasis on Teachers as a 
research area than does the West at a level that approach- 
es statistical significance. 


It was felt, in drawing up the rating scales, that the 
thirteen research areas set forth were representative 
rather than exhaustive, and that raters should have the 
opportunity to make suggestions regarding other areas 
they felt were in need of investigation. For this reason 
such suggestions were invited. Many raters indicated that 
the thirteen areas set forth covered the most urgent re- 
search needs at this time. A number of suggestions were 
made, however, which merit consideration although they 
were not numerically imposing. Some of these are more 
specific extensions of the thirteen original areas, while 
others propose areas of research not foreseen by the writers. 
In any case these suggestions mirror the vital interests of 
workers in the field of education of the deaf. For purposes 
of presentation here, these suggestions as to areas in need 
of research are divided into three classes: 1. Curriculum 
and teaching problems, 2. Status of pupils and graduates, 
and 3. Administrative problems. ‘These three classes are 
in the order of the frequency with which they were sug- 
gested by raters. Within the classes the suggestions as to 
research areas are also presented in order of numerical 
importance. 


1. Curriculum and teaching problems. 


a. Suitable reading materials and textbooks. Many 
educators were concerned with this area. Some of 
them presented speciiie programs for overcoming 
the deficit in these materials which they feel 
should be evaluated b; research. One is a central 
library of visual aids, because of the difficulty in 
accumulating the approvriate kinds of visual aids 
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within one school. Another suggestion is a plan for 
circulating teacher-made materials. This sugges- 
tion is made on the grounds that many teachers 
have excellent materials which should be shared 
but which cannot be published because the field 
is so small. Several educators desire research in 
special programs and materials for use with the 
multiple handicapped deaf child, especially the 
slow learning and mentally deficient deaf child. 

b. The development of reading skills and the teach- 
ing of reading. 

ce. Evaluation of specific methods for the teaching of 
speech. 

d. Evaluation of curricula, equipment, personnel in 
schools for the deaf. 

e. Religious instruction. 

f. Programs to fit non-oral children enrolled in oral 
schools. 


. Status of pupils and graduates 

a. Health and physical condition of students. 

b. Cottage life and extra-curricular activities. 

ce. Household supervision in relation to character 
development. 

d. Personality development of deaf children. 

e. Employment: relaiionship between type of train- 
ing program and work history after graduation. 

f. Occupations for the deaf. 

g. Comparison between graduates of oral schools and 
graduates of combined schools in social life, learn- 
ing ability, work history, ete. 


. Administrative Problems. 

a. Education of the general public regarding deaf- 
ness and the deaf. 

b. Status of supervisors. 

ce. Opportunities for professional advancement from 
the ranks (classroom). 

d. Teacher qualifications in schools for the Negro 
deaf. 
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Finally, the writers sought to determine how much in- 
terest there exists among educators of the deaf in further 
pursuing the question of a research program. A statement 
was inserted in each rating scale to the effect that the rater 
was interested in a discussion as to how his school might 
participate in a research program. This statement could be 
checked either affirmatively or negatively. The results 
were overwhelmingly in the affirmative. To the extent that 
this finding validly represents the views of educators of 
the deaf, there is apparently a widespread interest in re- 
search and in methods of implementing a research pro- 
gram. In the few instances where negative or doubtful 
answers were given, the reasons for these answers were 
expressed as folows: the work load of teachers is already 
heavy and it is difficult for them to spare time for re- 
search; it is difficult to obtain the services of qualified re- 
search workers, and also difficult to obtain funds with 
which to underwrite research projects, and teachers in 
small day schools or small ungraded classes are often un- 
certain whether they can make a valuable contribution to 
a research program. 


III. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


These results are presented primarily for the purpose 
of making them available to educators in American and 
Canadian schoois for the deaf who participated in the 
study. It is hoped that these results will stimulate further 
discussion and evaluation of these research needs. Detailed 
interpretation of the differences revealed between geo- 
graphic areas will not be attempted. The most obvious 
conclusion to be drawn from these results is that the edu- 
eators of the deaf not only are in close agreement relative 
to their expressed research needs but they want to parti- 
cipate in attacking these problems. These results suggest 
also that most of the educators favor unified, cooperative 
planning of research. This is the only way in which many 
of the small schools can participate. 
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It was not the purpose of this survey to be definitive in 
how the research was to be accomplished but rather to in- 
dicate what the needs were. However, it seems that a log- 
ical outgrowth might be a discussion of how more schools 
might participate and how the research needs should be 
achieved. It is suggested that general planning should be 
done through the officers of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf and the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. These organizations 
might serve as a framework of regional or divisional plan- 
ning. Many agencies and organizations are now interested 
in research for the deaf and unless cooperative effort is 
put forth duplication and confusion may result. 


A Library Project 
To Determine the Suitability of Books 
for Purchase on the Third Grade Reading 
Level in the Illinois School for the Deaf 
Jacksonville, [llinois* 


1949-1950 


Mrs. HEINL, Librarian 
and Others 


This is the Second of Two Such Projects Conducted during 
the Past Two School Years. 


What books shall the library buy for the child on the 
third grade reading level? Just emerging from the primary 
grades, the deaf and hard of hearing child on this level 
is older than the hearing child for whom the books are 
written and is retarded because of a language handicap. 
At once there is set up a divergence between his maturity 
and his ability to read what is normal for his age. Yet the 
library must supply him with recreational reading. To 
find suitable books for this child was the purpose of the 
book test undertaken during the school year 1949-1950. 

We found abundant material from which to make selec- 
tion in a representative lot of stories, picture-books, and 
supplementary readers of various types. But the test 
proved that the third grade is a difficult one with which 
to supply reading matter. Often books rated as grade two 
were found to be third; books listed as third proved to be 
three and four. Books which tested grade four or above 
were not included. Emphasis was laid on recreational rath- 
er than directed reading. The grade of the book, deter- 
mined by the teacher, was based on the reaction of the 
children after reading it. Ease or difficulty of the lan- 
guage, necessity for help in understanding, appeal or lack 
of it, were points considered. It was found that illustra- 
tions too infantile for retarded readers somtimes accom- 


————— * Part I of this article was published in the ANNALS 
for September, 1951, (Vol. 96, No. 4), pp. 447-466. 
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panied third grade language and vocabulary, thus de- 
tracting from the appeal of an otherwise suitable book. 
This evoked the comment, ‘‘ For little folks,’’ on the forms 
filled in by the children. 

More than four hundred books were read by the chil- 
dren during the year, September to March. One class did 
not come to the library during this period, books being 
selected by the teacher at intervals of two weeks. As in 
the previous year, each teacher had the privilege of either 
selecting one pupil to read the book, or several, or a group. 
Frequently an enti class read all of the books during the 
two weeks period. The test by an entire group appears to be 
the most dependable. 

Classes taking part in the test were those in which the 
pupils had as nearly as possible a reading average of 3. 
Stanford Achievement Tests. At the beginning of the year, 
the reading averages in the classes used ranged from 2.0 - 
3.8, with the majority well within the 3. level. At the close 
of the year, the same classes had reading averages of 2.7- 
4.1. 


Through the cooperation of teachers and pupils of the 
following classes the library has compiled the accompany- 
ing list of books suitable for purchase on the third grade 
level : 


Mrs. Edith Keating, E 1, Oral Department 

W. E. Ransdell, C Acoustic Department; Miss Eloise 
Kennedy conducting the test. 

Mrs. Mary Vorbeck, D Acoustic Department. 

Mrs. Doris B. Orman, James N. Orman, Manual Depart- 
ment, D & C classes. 


The following statements written by the teachers will 
give an idea of the types of classes which read for the 
book test: 


Class E-1, Oral was composed of deaf children whose hearing loss 
was so severe that they were incapable of receiving instruction with 
the use of a hearing aid. These children had been in school ap- 
proximately five years. 

It might also be said that time was allotted in the daily program 
for a recreational reading period. The children were allowed to read 
as many or as few as they wished. The books were taken from the 
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library for a two weeks period. Toward the end of this time, in- 
formal discussion periods were held; questions were asked; and a 
resume of the book was written whenever sufficient interest and. the 
content of the book warranted it. This was done as a group activily. 
These who had read the book were the contributors, 

Whenever necessary, help with the vocabulary was given by the 
teacher. It was encouraging to note that when the childre. were 
vitally interested in the book, they were eager to work on the vocab- 
ulary. Often this work was incorporated in the language program. 
It was also found that in many instances there was a carry-over 
into the basic reading program. Thus, it gave the children an aiddi- 
tional opportunity to meet the new vocabulary in a different reading 
situation and aid in the work with basic reading. 

Edith W. Keating, Oral Department 


The 1950 C Acoustic class is composed of twelve girls and one 
boy, ages 13 to 19. Acoustic ability is quite low. Reading problems 
are numerous, due to personality problems, retardation, years of 
failure in regular classes and lack of interest in recreational reading. 

Animal stories were popular with the class—probably because of 
their rejection of books which were on tueir reading level, but 
with too juvenile figures in the illustrations. The class as a whole 
was cooperative in the book test. 

Eloise. Kennedy, Acoustie Depa:tment 


On account of the reading ability of most of the pupils in class D, 
Acoustic, they were able to read with understanding more advanced 
books than could be recommended to the average third grade class. 
The above facts were taken into consideration when making this 
report. 

Mary W. Vorbeck, Acoustic Department 


The D and C classes in the Manual Department contained res- 
pectively 11 and 13 pupils, ranging in age from 11 to 15, with the 
average age at 14. 

With only a few exceptions, these children are well on the 2’ and 
2” Eslon reading levels. Their main difficulty at this stage is idio- 
matic, colloquial language. 

The children are encouraged to select books firstly on the basis of 
real comprehension and secondarily on the basis of attractiveness 
and subject appeal. It is not expected that the child understand 
every word, but it is expected that he will show a grasp of the 
ideas in sentences. 

The ratings of the books are on the basis of the children’s 
present reading ability and on the basis of the levels in the Elson 
readers. 

James N. Orman, Supervising Teacher, 
Manual Department 


Not included in the list are books considered unsuitable 
because of language difficulty, too much whimsey, too long 
to sustain interest, subject matter lacking in appeal, ete. 
The librarian is profoundly grateful to the teachers and 
children whose cooperation made possible the 1949-1950 
book test. 


¢ 
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Explanatory Note 

Books which were rated as third grade in the 1948-1949 book test 
have been included in the bibliography. 

It was impossible to circulate all books tested in the three depart 
ments. Hence in those which were read in one or two departments, 
the source of the test is indicated: as, 3, Ae. nnd Man.; 3, Oral and 
Ae. 

Books which were read and approved by all three departments are 
listed simply as gr. 3. 

Abbreviations used-- 

Ac. Acoustie Department 
Oral, Oral Department 
Man. Manual Department 


LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PURCHASE ON 
THE THIRD GRADE READING LEVEL 
Allen, Gertrude E. 

Everyday birds. Houghton, ¢1943 (gr. 5 and 4) (Oral and Ae. 
‘*Interesting and full of information.’’ (D, Ae.) Good illus- 
trations. 

Andersen, Hans Christian 

Fairy tales. L. B. Fischer, «1945 (gr. 3) (Ae.); (gr. +) (Man.) 
Contains The real princess, Little tin soldier, Thumbelina. 
Charming illustrations by Dick Hart. 

Anderson, Clarence William 

Billy and Blaze. Macmillan, ¢1946 (gr. 3) (Oral and Man.) 

Blaze and the forest fire. Macmillan, ¢1948 

Blaze and the gypsies. Macmillan, «1946 
‘“They loved it!’’ (gr. 2a) (Oral) These three stories written 
and illustrated by an authority on horses will delight boys 
who like horses. The 2a Oral children resented the faet that 
there are no more stories about Billy and Blaze. 

Andrews, Dorothy Westlake 

Davie decides. Westminster Press, «1948 (gr. 3, ' 
‘*Seems to appeal.’’ C Acoustic. Hlustrations py Lucile Patter- 
son Marsh 

Atkinson, Margaret F. 

How to raise your puppy. Greenberg, ¢1944. (gr. 3) 

**Good.’’ (E 1) (Oral) An excellent book on the care of a 
puppy; clear illustrations by the anthor 
d’Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar 

Foxie. Doubleday, «1949 (gr. 3) (Oral and Ae.) 

‘*Voeabulary not too difficult for this grade; children enjoyed 
this book very much. Story plot excellent.’’ (E 1) (Oral) 
Delightful full-page illustrations by the d’Aulaires 

George Washington. Doubleday, 1938 (gr. 5 and 4) (Ac. and Man.) 
‘*Beautiful book.’’ Noteworthy illustrations, some full-page in 
color by the d’Aulaires 

Bailey, Bernadine 
Picture book of Illinois. Whitman, 1949 (gr. 3) (Ac.); 
(3%) (Man.) 
‘Good for history reference for slow readers.’’ (C), (Ac.) Good 
illus. in color by Kurt Wiese. Similar books have been issued on 
Florida, California, Massachusetts. 
Bannerman, Helen 
(The) jumho Sambo. Lippincott, «1942 (gr. 3) 
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This is a collection of the six best loved of the Sambo stories and 
contains the original delightful illustrations of the author. 
Bannon, Laura 4 
Manuela’ s birthday. Whitman, «1945 (gr. 3 and +4) 
The most attractive feature of the book is its gay pictures of 
Mexican children and scenes. Beautiful end papers show Mexi- 
can pottery. 
Barr, Jane 
Little circus dog. Whitman, 1949 (gr. 3) (Oral and Man.) 
‘*Good. Vocabulary not difficult.’’ A read-it-yourself story, 
with good illus. in color by Kurt Wiese. Attractive end papers 
depict cireus parade. 
Battle Florence 
Jerry goes to the circus. Beekley- Cardy, ¢ 1945 (gr. 3 and 4) 
Pictures in color by Jack Merryweather 
Beatty, Hetty Burlingame 
Little wild horse. Houghton, ¢1949 (gr. 3) ; 
Unusually beautiful full-page illus. by the author. 
Beaty, John Yoeum 
Story pictures of farm food. Beckley-C ardy, ¢ 1941 (gr. 5-2) 
Perhaps better for class study than leisure time reading but it 
is informative and interesting. Good photographs by J. ©. Atlen 
and others. 
Bedier, »ulie 
My book about God. Maemillan, c1948 (gr. 3) 
Essentially Catholic, this is an inspirational book and is enjoyed 
by all the children who read it. Designed and beautifully illus- 
trated by Louise Tervisan. 
Bedtime stories. Simon and Schuster, c1942 (gr. 3) (Oral) 
Contains five primary favorites: Chicken Little, The Three Bears, 
The Three Little Pigs, Little Red Riding Hood, The Gingerbread 
Man. Illustrated in eolor hy Gustaf Tenggren. 
Beim, Jerroid 
Andy and the school bus. Morrow, ¢1947 (gr. 3) 
‘¢Good,’’ ‘‘ Well-liked.’’ A charming picture story book, illus. in 
color by Leonard Shortall. 
Country fireman. Morrow, 1948 (gr. 3) (Oral and Man.) 
**Good.’’ Excellent illus. in color by Leonard Shortall. 
Beim, Jerrold and Lorraine 
The little igloo. Harcourt, c1941 (gr. 3 and 4) 
‘*Children enjoyed this very much; it is very good for supple- 
mentary reading in sociat science work.’’ (E 1), (Oral). Ef- 
feetive pictures in blue and white by Howard Simon follow the 
story of the little Eskimo boy. 
Beim, Lorraine and Jerrold 
Two is a team. Harcourt, c1945 (gr. 3) 
‘<«They loved this, which was a favorite with the class.’’ KE 1, 0 
Exeellent pictures in color by Ernst Crichlow. 
Beskow, Elsa 
Pelle’s new suit. Platt and Munk, c1930 (gr. 3) (Ac. and Man.) 
‘¢Scems popular.’’ C, A. Story of wool; illus. by Eulalie. 
Binney, Ida 
Boppet please stop it. Wm. R. Scott, Inc., c1948 (gr. 3, A) 
‘*Seemed to appeal.’’ Story of a lively puppy, with amusing 
drawings by the authcr. 
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Bishop, Claire Huchet and Wiese, Kurt 
(The) five Chinese brothers. Coward-MeCann, ¢1988 (gr. 3 and 4) 
‘fA little whimsical.’’ C, A; ‘‘Not easy reading, but the ehil- 
dren enjoyed the story.”’ (FE 1) (Oral) Delightful Chinese 
illus. follow the story. 
Bishop, Claire Huchet 
The man who lost his head. Viking, 1942 (gr. 3, A) 
‘*The whimsey seems to have appealed to this class.’’ (C) (Ac.) 
Amusing illus. in black and white by Robert McCloskey. Good 
for the child who has imagination and who likes funny stories. 
Blatter, Dorothy 
Unele Ali’s secret: a story of new Turkey. Whitman, ¢1939. (3 
and 4) (Ae.) 
Good pictures by the author who has lived in Turkey for many 
years. The book is an excellent story of modern Turkey. 
Bontemps, Arna and Conroy, Jack 
The fast sooner hound. Houghton, ¢1942 (3 and +) (Ae.); (4) 
(Man.) 
Amusing colored illus. by Virginia Lee Burton 
Bradbury, Bianca 
Muggins. Houghton, 1944 (gr. 3), (Ac.) 
Story of a Kitten, with illus. by Diana Thorne. 
Brann, Esther 
Five puppies for sale. MacMillan, 1948 (gr. 3) (Oral); (38%) 
( Man.) 
‘*Story in which all of the children were interested; rather long, 
but language not too diffieu't.’’ E 1, O. Pietures by the author. 
‘Round the world. Macmillan, ¢1935 (gr. 3 and 4) 
Good for supplementary reading. Good colored full-page illus. 
by the author. 
Britannica Junior. Encyclopedia Britannica Press, ¢ 1946-47 
Adventures of Bunny Rabbit 
Animals of the farm 
Animals of the woods 
Black bear twins 
Elephants 
Goats and kids 
Gray squirrel 
Pride the saddle horse 
Shep the farm dog 
Snapping turtle 
Three little kittens 
Water birds 
These picture story books are from the films of the same titles. 
The photographs are exceptionally fine; the language is a little 
difficult for 3rd grade because of the unusual vocabulary. How- 
ever they are useful in grades 5 and 4; some of them in grade 2. 
Britannica Junior. Encyclopedia Britannica Press, ¢ 1947 
Anaghalook, Eskimo girl 
Children of England’s canals 
Dark Eyes and her Navajo blanket 
(A) day with Dutch children 
French-Canadian children 
Hans of the Swiss Alps 
Kana, prince of darkest Africa 
Mateo and the Mexican fair 
Pauli and his Hawaiian feast 
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Pedro picks coffee in Brazil 
Shiu Ming, Chinese boy scout 
Yukiko and a Japanese carnival 
Like the picture stories of animals listed above, these are from 
the films of the same name. Reading level of 3 and 4. All depict 
the daily life, showing their work, play, and school habits of 
children in the countries covered. These two sets of picture books 
afford a good means for inter-serviee between the library and 
the Visual Education Department. All are unusual from the 
standpoint of illustrations. 
Britcher, Phyllis 
Cinder; written and illus. by Romney Gay. Grosset and Dunlap, 
¢19384 (gr. 3) (Oral and Man.) 
‘*Good.’”’ 
Cinder’s seeret. Grosset and Dunlap, ¢1941 
Designed and produced by Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. (gr. 
3) (Oral and Man.) 
Bronson, Wilfrid Swancourt 
Turtles. Harcourt, c1945 (gr. 3) 
A simply written, informative, well-illustrated book on turties. 
Pietures by the author are clear. 
Bryan, Dorothy and Marguerite 
Friendly little Jonathan. Dodd, Mead and Co., 1939 (gr. %), 
(Oral); (4) (Man.) 
Pieture story book of the author’s dog. 
Johnny Penguin. Doubleday, ¢1931 (gr. 3) (Ae.) 
Picture story book portraying the habits of penguins. 
There was Tammie! Dodd, 1935 (gr. 3) 
Entertaining and popular story of a little dog. 
Buck, Margaret Waring 
Country boy. Abingdon-Cokesbury, cl1947 (gr. 3) (Ae.); (gr. 4) 
( Man.) 
Story of a city boy who learned to be a good helper on the farm. 
Gay pictures by the author. 
Burket, Gail Brook 
Manners please. Beckley-Cardy, «1949 (gr. 3 and +) (Oral) 
‘*Exeellent for gr. 3 and 4.’’ (E 1) (Oral) Black and white 
illus. pertinent to the theme by Peter Brunger. 
Carroll, Ruth 
Bounce and the bunnies. Hale, c1934 (gr. 3) (Oral and Ac.) 
‘*Children loved this book but they needed help with the text. 
Pietures are lovely for such help.’’ (E 1), (Oral). ‘‘ Jeanne liked 
it ‘lots’.’’ (C) (Ae.) Delightful, illus. by the author. 
Cavanah, Frances 
Our country’s story. Rand, McNally, c1945 (gr. 3 and 4) (Ae.) ; 
(3%) (Man.) 
‘*An excellent book, interesting and full of wonderful illustra- 
tions.’’ Good eolored pictures, some full-page, by Janice Holland 
Charters, W. W. and others 
All through the day. Macmillan, ¢1941 (gr. 3) (Oral) 
Good as supplementary health book. Excellent illus. by Byrun 
Musser, Inc. Posed photographs by James Snyder. 
Charters, W. W. and others 
Health through the year. Macmillan; c1941 (gr. 3) (Ac.); (3%), 
(Man. ) 
A good book on health; usable in the library if not in use for 
text in the school. 
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Chesswright, Patricia 
Farmyard book. Lothrop, « 1946 (gr. 3) 
Color photography of farm animals and scenes; drawing by 
Patric O’Keeffe. 
Cinderella; retold by Bernice Misson Gantt. Fideler Co., ¢ 1947 (gr. 
3) (Ac.) 
A distinguished edition of this favorite fairy tale, with beautiful 
colored full-page illustrations by Dirk. 


Clark, Bertha 
Climbing twins and other stories. Ginn, ¢ 1929 (gr. 3) (Ac. and 
Man.) 
‘“Contuins good information for this grade.’’ (D) (Ac.) 


Clark, Margery, pseud. 
Poppy seed cakes. Doubleday, 1946 (gr. 3-4) (Ae. and Oral) ; 
(3%) (Man.) 
Gaily colored illus. by Maud and Miska Petersham. 


Conger, Marion 
Cireus time. Simon and Schuster, «1948 (gr. 3) (Oral and Man.) 
‘*Exeellent.’’ (E 1) (Oral) One of the Little Golden books, 
with delightful colored illus. by Tibor Gergely. 


Crabtree, Eunice K. and cthers 
Under the roof. University Publishing Co., ¢1941 (gr. 3) 
Good for information about food, wearing apparel, houses, and 
things related to the everyday experiences of children. Good 
colored illus. by Terry ‘Townsend. 
Credle, Ellis 
Johnny and his mule. Oxford Univ. Press, «1946 (gr. 3) (Ae.) 
Story of a mountain boy and how his balking mule was cured. 
Photographs by Charles Townsend. 


Cridland, Margery 
(The) baker. McKay, ¢1947 (gr. 3) (Ae.); (3%) (Man.) 
Excellent pictures by Clayton Knight. The story of wheat—how 
the grain is made into flour, and the process of making bread 
commercially 


Cutright, Prudence and others 
Living together in town and country. Macmillan, ¢1944 (gr. 3) 
(Ae. and Oral); (34%) (‘Man.) 
Short, interesting stories of community life, attractively illus. 
by Wesley Dennis. 
Davis, Alice Vaught 
Timothy Turtle. Harcourt, ¢1940 (gr. 3) (Oral and Man.) 
‘*Exeellent; everyone enjoyed it. The vocabulary and sentence 
structure are within the pupils’ comprehension.’’ Good colored 
illus. by Guy Brown Wiser. 


Davis, George 
(An) animal tour, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. (gr. 3) (Oral) 
Full-page pictures of animals, with description; colored photo- 
graphy by W. Suschitsky. 
Dearborn, Blanche J. 
City friends. Macmillan, ¢1940 (gr. 3) (Oral) 
The children liked it. Colored illus. by A. Gladys Peck and 
Bleanor Osborn Eadie. 
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DeMers, Joe 
Smokey and the red fire engine. Somerset Books, Inc., ¢1945 (gr. 
3) (Oral and Ac.) 
‘*The children loved this book, especially enjoying the pictures. ”' 
(2a) (Oral) ‘‘Very popular.’’ (C, Ae.) Unusual pictures by 
the author. 


Deming, Therese Osterfield 
Little Eagle: a story of Indian life. Whitman, ¢1931 (gr. 3-2) 
(Ac.) 
**Easy to read as well as instructive.’’ (D) (Ac.) Excellent il- 
lustrations in color by Edwin W. Deming. 


Dennis, Morgan 
(The) pup himself. Viking, 1943 (gr. 5-4) (Oral and Ae.); 
(3%) (Man.) 
‘‘The children enjoyed this book, one liked it ‘lots’.’’ (C) 
(Ac.) A good dog story, with illus by the author. 


Dennis Wesley 
Flip and the cows. Viking, 1943 (gr. 3) (Ac. and Man.) 
Pictures, by the author, predominate. The story of the colt who 
appeared in the author’s ‘‘Flip’’ 


DeWitt, Johanna 
(The) littlest reindeer. Children’s Press, ¢1946 (gr. 5 and 4) 
(Oral and Ac.) 
Beautiful illustrations by Phoebe Erickson 


Disney, Walt 
Bambi. Heath, c1944 (gr. 3and 4) (Ae. and Oral) 
Adapted from Felix Salten; retold by Idella Purnell, illustrated 
by the Walt Disney Studio 
Donald Duck and his friends. Heath, c1989 (gr. 3) (Ac.); (gr. 4) 
(Man.) 
Told by Jean Ayer; illus. by the Walt Disney Studio 
Donald Duck and his nephews. Heath, ¢1940 (gr.3) (Ac.) 
Told by Florence Brumbaugh, illus. by the Walt Disney Studio 
Mickey and the beanstalk, Grosset and Dunlap, ¢1947 (gr. 3) 
(Ac.) 
Pictures by Campbell Grant for the Walt Disney Studio; based 
on the Walt Disney motion picture, ‘‘Fun and Fancy Free’’ 
Pinocchio. Heath, ¢1940 (gr.3) (Ac.); (gr.4) (Man.) 
Adapted from Collodi; told by Dorothy Walter Baruch; illus. 
by the Walt Disney Studio 
The ugly duckling. Lippincott, cl939 (gr.3) (Ac. and Man.) 
Adapted from Hans Christian Andersen; Walt Disney Studio 
illus. 
Water babies’ circus and other stories. Heath, ¢1940 (gr.3) (Ae. 
and Man.) 
Told by Georgiana Browne; illus. by the Walt Disney Studio 


On the whole we found most of the Walt Disney books used this 
year on a higher than 38 reading level. The children clamor for them 
because of their familiarity through the movies. We expect to buy 
them because of the special pleasure they seem to give the children. 


Elting, Mary and Gossett, Margaret 
Patch. Doubleday, ¢1948 (gr. 3 and'4) (Ac.) 
The story of two boys on a Kentucky farm and their dog, 
Patch; illus. by Ursula Koering 
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Erickson, Phoebe 
Cattail House. Children’s Press, ¢1949 (gr. 3 and +) (Oral) 
(3%) (Man.) 
-* Exceptionally fine for beginning science.’’ (E 1) (Oral) Won- 
derful illus. by Phoebe Erickson. Tlustrations show front and 
hind tracks of muskrats, squirrels, badgers, ete. 


Erickson, Phoebe 

Peter Rabbit. Children’s Press, Inc., c1947 (gr. 3) (Oral and Ac.) 
Delightful version of Peter Rabbit, with appealing pictures by 
Phoebe Erickson 

Fishel, Dick and Smith, Red 
Terry and Bunky play football. Putnam, e1945 (3 and 4) (Ae, 
and Man.) 
Good illus, by L. D. Warren 
Fishel, Dick and Hare, Clair 
Terry and Bunky play baseball. Putnam, 1947 (3 and 4); (Ac.); 
(gr. 4) (Man.) 
Although written in story form, both of these books give ‘* how 
to play’’ directions. Good illus. by L. D. Warren 
Flack, Marjorie 

Boats on the river, Viking, 1946 (Gr. 3) (Oral) 

A large picture book showing life on a city river. Text in rhyth- 
mie language; colored illus. by Jay Hyde Barnum 

Wait for William. Houghton, c1935 (gr. 3) (Ae. and Oral) 

A story of a boy who loitered and rode on the elephant in the 
cireus parade, Gay, colored pictures, by the author and Richard 
A. Holberg, predominate. 
Friskey, Margaret 
Captain Joe. Children’s Press, «1947 (gr. 3) (Oral and Ae.) (gr. 
4) (Man.) 
‘*Children enjoyed this book.’’ A Star-bright book from the 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago. This story of a boy 
on his iuther’s boat explains the phenomenon of water. 

(A) goat afloat. Whitman, 1944 (gr. 3) (Oral and Man.) 
‘*Good.’’ (E 1) (Oral) A read-it-yourself story, with pictures 
by Lucia Patton 

Randy and the Crimson Rocket. Whitman, ¢1944 (gr. 3) (Oral) 
Manuseript type; good illus. by Lucia Patton 

Seven diving ducks. McKay, c1940 (gr. 3) (Oral and Man.) 

‘* All enjoyed reading this book.’’ A picture book well illustrated 
by Lucia Patton 
Garbutt, Katharine K. 
Micheal the colt. Houghton, 1943 (gr. 3) (Ae.); (3%) (Man.) 
Illus. by Bernard Garbutt 
Gates, Arthur Irving 
‘¢Print and pictures appeal to retarded readers on this level."’ 
(0, Ac.) 
Gates, Arthur Irving and others 
Always ready. Macmillan, c1940 (gr. 3) (Ac. and Man.) 
Trails in the woods. Macmillan, ¢1941 (gr. 3) (Ae.) 
Design and illus. by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge and others. 
Gates, Arthur Irving and Riordan, Kate 
Year-round fun. Macmillan, c1940 (3 and 4) (Ae.) 
Gauss, M. and C. W. 
Bang on the Diamond Tail. Whitman, 1940 (3-4) (Ac.); (3%) 
(Man.) 
‘*Full of action and interesting.’’ (D, A) 
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Smasher and Kickup. Whitman, 1939 (3-4) (Ac.); (4) (Man.) 
Firecracker the wild broneo. Whitman, 1945 (gr. 3) (Ae.); (3%) 
(Man. ) 
‘*Good for appeal to older children at this level.’’ (C, A) These 
three titles fill the need for books of excitement. All three give 
the atmosphere of western ranch life. Good illus. and end papers 
of cowboys and horses. 
Golden book of fairy tales. Simon and Schuster, ¢1946 (gr. 3-4) 
(Ac.); (gr. 4) (Man.) 
Good illus. in color by Gertrude Elliott. 
Graham, Eleanor, ad. 
Famous fairy tales. Wonder Books, ¢1946 (gr. 3-4) (Oral and 
Ac.); (8%) Man.) 
Contains Jack and the beanstalk, The fisherman and his wife, 
Hansel and Gretel, The princess and the pea. Full-page illus. in 
color by Mervin Jules. 
Gramatky, Hardie 
Hercules: the story of an old-fashioned engine. Putnam, ¢1940 
(gr. 3-4) (Ae.); (grt) (Man.) 
Striking illus. by the author. 
Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl and W. K. 
Three gay tales; freely translated and illus. by Wanda Gag. 
Coward-MeCann, ¢1948 (gr. 3-4) (Ae.); (gr. 4) (Man.) 
Contains The clever wife, The three feathers, Goose Hans 
Tales from Grimm; retold by Sarah K. Wright. Dutton, 1945 
(gr. 3-4) (Ac.) 
Attractive edition, with good illus. in color by Roberta Paflin. 
Contains: Hansel and Gretel, Rumpelstiltskin, Four musicians of 
Bremen, Snow White, Tom Thumh, Sleeping Beauty, The brave 
little tailor. 
The traveling musicians. John Martin’s House, 1946 (gr. 5) (Ae.) 
A Bonnie book; illus. by Dolli Tingle. 
Gustavson, Harry 
Up goes the house. Oxford Univ. Press, «1947 (gr. 3) 
Story of the building of a house. Good pictures by Elizabeth 
Ripley. 
Hader, Berta and Elmer 
Big city. Macmillan, ¢1947 (gr.5 and 4) (Ac.) (gr. 4) (Man.) 
A panorama of life in a big city as seen through the eves of 
Billy and Betty who live there. Interesting and instructive 
(The) farmer in the dell. Maemillan, «1951 (gr. 3) 
‘*Excellent book for work on the seasons—the farm, the farmer, 
and his family.’’ (E 1) (Oral) Excellent illus., some full-page 
in color, by the authors. End papers show the farm house and 
surroundings. 
Little town. Macmillan, e1945 (gr. 3) (Ac. and Man.) 
Subject matter presents a good idea of small town life. 
(The) little stone house. Macmillan, ¢1944 (gr. 3) (Ae.); (gr. 4) 
(Man.) 
The story of the building of a house in the country, with good 
illus. by the authors. 
Hahn, Julia Letheld 
(The) story way. Houghton, ¢1940 (gr. 3-2) (Oral) 
‘‘Delightful stories for children. Voeabulary well chosen for 
children of these grades. All the children liked this book and 
had something to say about it.’’ (E 1) (Oral) Margaret Aver 
‘‘nainted the pictures.’ 
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Harris Lenore 
Big lonely dog. Houghton, ¢1943 (gr. 3) (Ac.) 
Story of a great Dane. Illus. in full color by Dorothy Allyn 
Deets, ‘‘who loves to draw dogs and whose illustrations show it.’ 


Hay, Ella H. 
Happy days in the garden. Beckley-Cardy, c1944 (gr. 3) (Ae. 
and Man.) 
Good pictures by L. Raymond Jones, some in color. 
Happy days on the farm. Beckley-Cardy, ¢1941 (gr. 3) (Ae. and 
Man.) 
Well illus, in color by Jack Merryweather. Excellent stories 
about life on a farm. 
Haywood, Carolyn 
**B’’ is for Betsy. Harcourt, cl941 (gr. 3) (Ac.); (gr. 4) 
(Man.) ‘‘Good.’’ C, (Ac.) 
Back to school with Betsy. Harcourt, Brace, c1943 (gr. 3-4) (Ae.); 
(gr. 4) (Man.) 
‘‘Children enjoyed this book.’’ (D, Ac.) 
Primrose Day. Harcourt, 1942 (gr. 3) (Ac.) 
There seems to be a variation in grade of from 3-5 in the 
delightful books written and illustrated by Carolyn Haywood. 
The stories bring in the everyday, amusing experiences of a 
group of interesting children. Even older pupils enjoy them. 
Hildreth, Gertrude and others 
Along the way. Winston, ¢1940 (gr. 3 and 4) (Man.) 
‘¢Excellent.’’? (2, Man.) Good picture material by Erick Berry 
and Frederick T. Chapman 
Hildreth, Gertrude and others 
Enchanting stories. Winston, c1940 (gr. 3-4) (Ac.); (gr. +) (Man. 
Illus. by Jacob Bates Abbott and Henry C. Pitz. 
Hildreth, Gertrude and others 
Fun in story. Winston, ¢c1940 (gr. 1-3) (Oral) 
‘Children enjoy books which are easy to read.’’ (E 1) (Oral 
Illus. by Erick Berry and Frederick T. Chapman. 
Hildreth, Gertrude and others 
Good stories. Winston, ¢1940 (gr. 3-2) (Oral) 
Tilus. by Erick Berry and Frederick T. Chapman, 
Hogan, Inez 
Nappy chooses a pet. Dutton, 1946 (gr. 3) (Oral and Man.) 
Illus. by the author. 
Raccoon twins. Dutton, 1946 (gr. 3) 
‘«Excellent.’’ Good illus. by the author. 
Twin colts. Dutton, c1945 (gr. 3) (Ac. and Man.) 
Illus. by the author. 
Hoke, Helen 
Factory kitty. Junior Literary Guild and Franklin Watts, Inc., 
c1949 (gr. 3-4) (Ae.) 
Striking, colorful, full-page lus. by Harry Lees; end papers 
show the factory and the kitten. 
Holt, Jack and Coggins, Carolyn 
Lance and his first horse. MeGraw, ¢1949 (gr. 3) (Ae.); (gr. 4) 
( Man.) 
Story of a boy who loved horses and learned responsibility in 
taking care of and riding a horse. Will appeal to boys and giv!y 
who like horses. 
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Horn, Ernest and Shields, Grace M. 

Making new friends. Ginn, c1940 (gr. 3) (Oral and Man.) 
Contains stories, riddles. and short articles on varied interests. 
Pages on ‘‘ How to take care of a book’’ are welcome. Illus. by 
William Meade Prince and Harold Sichel. 

Horowitz, Caroline and Judith 

(The) great big happy book. Hart Pub. Co. (gr. 3-4) (C, Ac.) 

‘*A nice book to have in the room’’ 
Huber, Miriam Blanton and others 

It happened one day. Row, ¢e1938 (gr. 3 and 4) (Oral and Ae.) 
‘*Stories very interesting; children enjoyed them.’’ (E 1, Oral) 
Colored illus. by Mary Royt 

Huber, Miriam Blanton and others 

Planes for Bob and Andy. Macmillan, c1943 (gr. 4) 

Listed although vocabulary is too difficult for most 3rd graders. 
Excellent book about airplanes; illus, by o'acob Landau 
Huber, Miriam Blanton and others 
(The) ranch book. Maemillan, c1948 (gr. 3) 
‘“Exeeptionally good for children who are retarded in reading.’’ 
(E 1, Oral) Subject matter well suited for older children, yet 
easy to read. Good illus. in color by Fred Ludekens. 
Huntington, Harriet E. 
Let’s go to the seashore. Doubleday, ¢1941 (gr. 3 and 4) (Ac. 
and Man.) 
Interesting information about the more common sea creatures, 
together with remarkable sepia photographs by Preston Duncan, 
make this a good book for factual as well as recreational 
reading. 
Hutchinson, Veronica &., ed. 

Candlelight stories. Hale, c1928 (gr. 3) (Ac.); (gr. +) (Man.) 
Contains seventeen fairy stories and folk tales. Full-page coi- 
ored illus. and pen and ink drawings by Lois Lenski. 

Chimney corner stories. Minton, Balch and Co., c1925 (gr. 3) (Ac.) 
‘*Should be in every primary and lowe: Intermediate depart- 
ment.’’ (C, Ac.) Contains ten stories which children are told in 
early childhood; familiarity gives them pleasure in reading. 
Full-page colored illus. by Lois Lenski. 

Fireside stories. Minton, Balch and Co., c1927 (3 and 4) (Ac.) 
Contains fifteen well known fairy and folk tales, some of which 
have been slightly adapted. Drawings in color by Lois Lenski. 

Jackson, Kathryn and Byron 

Animal babies. Simon and Schuster (gr. 3-2) (Ac.) 

One of the Little Golden books; interesting animal stories with 
lovely illus. by Adele Werber. 
Jackson, Margaret S. and Lossing, Helen 

Joey and Patches. Morrow, ¢1947 (gr. 3) 

‘Story of two kittens, with irresistible pictures by Margaret S. 
Johnson. 

Runaway puppies. Harcourt, cl1942 (gr. 3) (Ac.); (gr. 4) (Man.) 
Good black and white illus. by the authors. 

‘The) story of Rickey. Harcourt, c1939 (gr. 3) (Ac. and Man.) 
Appealing story of an Airedale puppy; good story of farm 
life, illus. by authors. 

Jones, Mary Alice 
Tell me about the Bible. Rand, McNally, c1945 (gr. 3) (Ac.); 
(gr. 4) (Man.) 
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Tell me about God. Rand, McNally, c1943 (gr. 3-4) (Ac.); gr. 4) 
(Man.) 
Tell me about Jesus. Rand, MeNally, c1943 (gr. 3) (Ac. and 
Man.) 
Tell me about prayer. Rand, MeNally, c1946 (gr. 3) (Ac.); 
(gr. 4) (Man.) 
The four above titles are non-denominational, designed to an- 
swer questions which come to children’s minds. They are reve- 
rent in tone and beautifully illus. in full- -page colored illustra 
tions by Pelagie Doane. 
Keeler, Katherine Southwick 
Spring comes to Meadowbrook farm. Nelson, ¢1945 (gr. 3-4) 
Ac.); (gr. 4) (Man.) 
Attractively illustrated. Stories about the animals on Farmer 
Allen’s farm 
Klem, Grace 
Serena and the cookie lady. Abingdon-Cokesbury, ¢1949 (gr. 3) 
(Ac.) 
A cat story; good illus. by the author 
Knox, William Warren and others 
Wonderworld of science; book II. Scribner, c1940 (gr. 3-2 (Ae. 
and Man.) 
“¢Excellent.’’ (2, Man.) Good supplementary science; well 
illus. by Alma Froderstrom 
Koch, Katharine 
Katie meets Buffalo Bill. Grosset, c1945 (gr. 3-4) (Ac.) 
Pictures by Grace Paull 
Kohler, Julilly 
Football trees. Children’s Press, 1947 (gr. 3) (Ac.); (gr. 4) 
(Man.) 
One of the Story-book science series ed. by Illa Podendorf, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago. Beautifully illus. 
by Pauline Adams. Contains information on the growing of 
apple trees. 
Lamoreaux, Lillian A. 
We live in a city. Lyons and Carnahan, c1940 (gr. 3-2) (Oral) 
“Good for social science.’’ Illus. by Martha KE. Miller 
Lathrop, Dorothy P. 
Puppies for keeps. Macmillan, c1945 (gr. 3-4) (Ac.) 
A story of four Pekinese puppies, with delightful illus. by the 
author 
Lenski, Lois 
(The) little train. Oxford University Press, c1946 (gr. 3) 
‘*Very good. Informational as well as entertaining.’’ (C) 
(Ac.) A story of the workings of a train, illus. by the author 
L’Hommedieu, Dorothy Keasbey 
Rusty the little red Dachshund. Lippincott, c1940 (gr. 3-4) (Ae.) 
Excellent pictures by Marguerite Kirmse 
Skippy the little Skye terrier. Lippincott, c1944 (gr. 3) (Ae.); 
(gr. 4) (Man.) 
“*Good.’’ Delightful illustrations, some full-page color by Mar- 
guerite Kirmse 
Lindman, Maj Jan 
Snipp, Suapp, Snurr and the magic horse. Whitman, ¢1933 (gr. 
3) (Oral) 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the red shoes. Whitman, ¢1933 (gr. 3-4) 
(Oral); (gr. 3) (Man.) 
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Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the three kittens. Whitman, c1945 (gr. 3) 
Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and their new friend. Whitman, ¢1946 (gr, 3-4) 
(Oral) 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the big farm. Whitman, ¢1948 (gr. 3-4) 
(Oral); (gr. 3) (Man.) 
Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and the new dotted dresses. Whitman, ¢1939 
(gr. 3) (Oral) 
Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and the girl next door. Whitman, ¢1945 
(gr. 3-4) (Oral) 
Through her lovely books, Maj Lindman has introduced Ameri- 
can children to Swedish boys and girls. All reflect good home life 
and a spirit of cooperation. All are attractively illustrated by 
the author. Occasionally the vocabulary is difficult because of 
colloquialisms and requires explanation. The children enjoy them. 
Little folks life of Jesus: stories by Maj Lindman, Whitman, ¢1948 
(gr. 3) (Ac. and Man.) 
Presents twelve episodes in the life of o'esus, beginning with 
his birth. Written simply and reverent'y. Beautiful full-page 
colored illus. by the author. 
Little golden book of poetry. Simon and Schuster, ¢1947 (gr. 3) 
(C, Ac.) 
Illus. by Corinne Malvern 
Little Red Riding Hood. Simon and Schuster, ¢1948 (gr. 3) (Ac.) ; 
(gr. 4) (Man.) 
One of the Little Golden Books, told and illus. in color by Eliza- 
beth Orton Jones 


McClung, Robert M. 
Sphinx: the story of a caterpillar. Morrow, 1949 (gr. 3-4) (Oral, 
Ac.); (gr. 4) (Man.) 
‘*Vocabulary requires work, study and explanation. Very good 
for science. Material may be used in either 3rd or 4th grades. 
Would recommend it highly.’’ (E 1) (Oral) Wonderful illus. in 
black and white and green, by the author. 


MacIntyre, Elisabeth 
Susan who lives in Australia. Scribner, c1944 (gr. 3) (Oral and 
Ac.) 
‘*Not much reading, but good for background.’’ (C, Ac.) Ilus- 
trations by the author reflect life in Australia. 


McReynolds, Bob 
Sleepy to the rescue. Viking, 1949 (gr. 3-4) (Ae.) 
Story of two dogs, Sleepy a bird dog and Sandy a police dog. 
It is written in autobiographical form by Sleepy. Outstanding 
feature is the remarkable photography by Roy Davenport. 


Mason, Miriam E. 
Happy Jack. Maemillan, ¢1945 (gr. 3-4) (Ae.) 
Story of a lazy little black mule who learned to work. Illus. by 
George and Doris Hauman. 
Little Jonathan, Maemillan, 1945 (gr. 3-4) (Ac.) 
Story of a small pioneer boy in Indiana; good black and white 
iilus. by George and Doris Hauman. 
Matilda and her family. Macmillan, 1944 (gr. 5-4) (Ac.); (gr. 4) 
(Man. ) 
Good story of a cat and her four kittens; illus. by Meg Wohlberg 


a 
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Mason, Walter M. 
We like to do things. Simon and Schuster, 1949 
A Little Golden Book. ‘‘This is the best book illustrating verbs 
which I have seen. With one or two exceptions, the vocabulary is 
excellent for primary deaf children.’’ Helen Dial, Teacher of 
Language, Oral Department, I.S.D. 
Merris, Cole 
At the zoo. McKay, c1941 (gr. 3-4) (Ace.) 
A photographic picture book with good explanatory material 
Miller, Jane 
Dean and Don at the dairy. Houghton, ¢1936 (gr. 3) 
Good for social science; illus. by Will Climes 
Jimmy the groceryman. Houghton, ¢1934 (gr. 3) (Ac. and Man.) 
Colored ilius. by Berta and Elmer Hader 
To market we go. Houghton, c1935 (gr. 3) (Oral and Man.) 
‘*Material-content of this book is such that it may be used with 
older pupils, yet vocabulary of primary children. Excellent book 
for social science.’’ (EK 1) (Oral) Colored illus. by Florence and 
Margaret Hoopes. 
These three titles are in the ‘‘Community Life Series, ed. by L. 
Thomas Hopkins and Lorraine Miller Sherer—a series designed to 
give primary children accurate information on aspects of com- 
munity life. 
Mitchell, Lucy Sprague and Margaret Wise Brown 
Animals, plants, and machines. Heath, c1944 (gr. 3-4) (gr. 4) 
(Man.) 
Edueational consultant, Blanche Kent Verbeck; illustrator, Clare 
Bice. A supplementary reader which shows the relationship of 
plants, animals, and machines to people in a modern world. 
Farm and city. Heath, c1944 (gr. 3-2) (Ac. and Man.) 
‘“Excellent—one of the best.’’ (gr. 2) (Man.) A _ well-liked 
reader, Educational consultant, Blanche Kent Verbeck; illus- 
trator, Anne Fleur 
Mitchell, Margaret Sprague 
Fix it please! Simon and Schuster, c1947 (gr. 3) 
‘*Excellent book’’. (E 1) (Oral) ‘‘Pictures very infantile but 
almost entire class read it.’’ (C, Ac.) A Bank Street book; 
charming colored illus. by Eloise Wilkin 
(The) new house in the forest. Simon and Schuster, e1946 (gr. 3) 
**Good.’’ (C, Ac.) A Bank Street book; attractive illus. in color 
by Eloise Wilkin 
(A) year in the city. Simon and Schuster, ¢1948 (gr. 3) (Ac.) 
A Bank Street book. Good pictures in color of city life by Tiber 
Gergely 
Moore, Clement Clarke 
(The) night before Christmas. Winston, ¢1942 (gr. 2 and 3, up) 
A very beautiful edition of this poem, with full-page colored 
illustrations by Everett Shinn 
Moreomb, Margaret E. 
Red Feather. Lyons and Carnahan, ¢1938 (gr. 3-4) (Oral); (gr. 
3) (Ae. and Man.) 
‘*Exeellent stories about early settlers and the Indians; valu- 
able for beginning history.’’ (E 1) (Oral) Good colored illus. 
Newberry, Clare Turlay 
Mittens. Harper, ¢1936 (gr. 3) (Ac.) 
Story of a kitten; with irresistible pictures by the author 
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Norling, Jo and Ernest 

Pogo’s fishing trip. Holt, 1942 (gr. 3-4) (Ac.) 
‘Good illustrations and interesting.’’ (D, Ac.) Subject matter 
concerns salmon fishing. 

Pogo’s lamb: a story of wool. Holt, c1947 (gr. 3-4) (Ac.) 
Story of the wool industry from shearing the sheep to making 
cloth. The authors have written a series of books on this level 
covering trains, mines, airplanes—all uniform in make-up and 
illus. by them. 


Olds, Elizabeth 
(The) big fire. Houghton, c1945 (gr. 3-4) (Ac.) 
Excellent account of the various ways of fighting fire, from 
colonial times to the present. Brilliantly colored pictures accom- 
pany the text. 


Orton, Helen Fuller 
Grandmother’s cooky jar. Lippincott, c1930 (gr. 3) (Ace.); 
(gr. 4) (Man.) 

A pleasant simply written story of the disappearance of a fam- 
ous cooky-jar and of its finding. Illus. by M. L. Frantz 

‘(Mystery of the little red school house. Stokes, c1941 (gr. 3) (Ac.) 
**Good for slow readers of older age interest.’’ (C, Ac.) Illus. 
by R. Emmett Owen 

Prancing Pat. Lippincott, c1927 (gr. 3) (Ac.); gr. 4) (Man.) 
Story of a horse, illus. by Maurice Day 


Park, Dorothea 
Here comes the postman. Houghton, c1936 (gr. 3) (Ac.); (gr. 4) 
(Man.) 
A story which shows the various ways of handling mail. 
c01936 (gr. 3) (Ac.) (gr. 4) (Man.) 


Parker, Bertha Morris 

Summer is here. Row, Peterson, c1948 

Winter is here. 

Fall is here. 

Spring is here. 
‘*Excellent beginning science or nature study. Pictures ex- 
tremely good. Text simple and easy for lower grades.’’ (E 1) 
(Oral) This is an unusual science set for gr. 1-3. Illustrations 
are exceptionally fine. Probably most useful in grades 1 and 2. 


Petersham, Maud Fuller and Miska 
An American A B C. Maemillan, c1946 (gr. 3-4) (Ac.); (gr. 4) 
(Man.) oe 
Distinguished illustrations by the Petershams accompany the 
text which treats of historical episodes and the American spirit. 
(The) Christ Child; as told by Matthew and Luke. Doubleday, 
e1931 (gr. 3 and 4) (Ac.) 
A book of unusual beauty, with full-page exquisite pictures in 
color. The language is Biblical, which makes it difficult for some 
children, but it is a ‘‘must’’ for our library shelves. 
Piper, Watty 
Little folks of other lands. Platt and Munk, ¢1929 (gr. 3-4) 
(Ac.); (gr. 4) (Man.) 
‘Good for reference at this level.’’ (C, Ac.) A large well-illus- 
trated picture book by Lucille W. and H. C. Holling, containing 
twelve stories giving customs and life of children of other 
countries 
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Pistorius, Anna 
What bird is this? Wilcox, ¢1945 
What animal is this? Wilcox, 1947 
What butterfly is this? Wilcox, c1949 
Excellent picture material makes these books valuable for inter- 
mediate grades although the language is for higher than grade 
3 level. 


Potter, Russell 
(The) little red ferry boat. Holt, c1947 (gr. 3) (Ae.); (gr. 4) 
(Man. ) 
Colored illus. by Marjorie Hull 


Rey, Hans Augusto 
Curious George. Houghton, ¢1941 (gr. 3) (Ac.) 
Amusing story of a monkey; good illus. in color by the author 


Savage, 
Hurray for Bobo. Children’s Press, Ine. (gr. 3) (Oral and Man.) 
*“Good.’’ The children like it. 


Seacheri, Mario and Mabel 
Winnebago boy. Harcourt, c1937 (gr. 3 and 4, up) 
The subject matter of the book is based on the annual ceremon- 
ial of the Winnebago Indians held in the Wisconsin Dells; very 
fine photographs accompany the text. 


Schneider, Nina 
While Susie sleeps. William R. Scott, Inc., c1948 (gr. 3) (Ae. 
and Man.) 
Full-page pictures by Dagmar Wilson, with text, depict the many 
activities which go on in the night while Susie sleeps. 


Scott, Sally 
Molly and the tool shed. Harcourt, c1943 (gr. 3) (Oral and Man.) 
Story of a lamb; pictures by Ellen Segner opposite each page 

of text 


Sewell, Helen 
Peggy and the pup. Oxford Univ. Press, c1941 (gr. 3-2) (Ora!) 
‘*Easy book for 3rd grade; interesting for younger girls.’’ 


Snow White 
Garden City, «1946 (gr. 3) (Ac.) 
“*Very popular.’’ (C, Ae.) Unusually lovely illus. by Ninon 
MacKnight 


Sterling, Helen 
(The) biggest family in the town. MeKay, c1947 (gr. 3) (Oral 
and Ac.) 
(A) humorous story written in rhythmie language; excellent 
colored pictures by Vance Locke. ‘‘All the children enjoyed 
this book; some said they read it several times.’’ (E 1) (Oral) 
(The) horse that takes the milk around. Watts, c1945 (gr. 3-2) 
(Ac. and Oral) 
‘¢The children enjoyed it.’’ (2 a) (Oral) Written in quatrains; 
attractive illus. in color by Marjorie Hartwell. 


Thorne, Diana 
Chips: the story of a Cocker spaniel. (gr. 3) (Ac.) 
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Tippett, James S. 
Here and there with Henry. World Book Co., ¢1943 (gr. 3) (Ae. 
and Man.) 
Good illus in color by Helen Torrey 
Tommy ‘Tittlemouse: nursery rhymes, Children’s Press, ¢1947 
(gr. 3) (Ac.) 
‘‘Very good.’’ A Star-Bright book from the Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago. Charming pictures by Katherine Evans 


Tousey, Sanford 


Airplane Andy. Doubleday, c1942 (gr. 3-4) (Ae.) (gr. 4) (Man.) 
Well illustrated by the author. End papers show different types 


of planes. 
Jerry and the pony express. Doubleday, 1945 (gr. 3-4) (Ac. and 
Oral) 


‘“Good, appeals to older children.’’ (C, Ac.) 


Tresselt, Alvin 
Bonnie Bess the weathervane horse. Lothrop, ¢1949 (gr. 3) (Oral 
and Ac.) 
Illus by Marylin Hafner 
White snow bright snow. Lothrop, ¢1947 (gr. 3) (Oral and Ac.) 
A beautiful picture book of snow scenes, with descriptions 


Turner, Nina 
U. S. means US. (gr. 3) (Oral and Ac.) (gr. 4) (Man.) 
A very good book which explains the workings of the United 
States government. Lloyd Coe’s fine drawings in color help 
clarify the text. 


Vassos, John 


Rex and Lobo. Dutton, 1946 (gr. 3-4) (Ac.); (gr. 4) (Man.) 
Story of two dogs, with photographs by the author 


Waddell, «ohn F. and others 
Helpers. Maemillan, 1946 (gr. 3) 
Stories of community and farm life, showing the ways in which 
each helps and is dependent on the other. Dlustrated by Elea- 
nor Osborn Eadie and A. Gladys Peck 


Walpole, Ellen Wales 
(The) golden dictionary. Simon and Schuster, 1946 (gr. 3-4) 
Illus. by Gertrude Elliott; prepared under the supervision of 
Mary Reed. ‘‘I think this is the best of the picture diction- 
aries for this level. The pictures, illustrations, sentences, and 
vocabulary are well suited to deaf children.’’ Helen Dial, Lan- 
guage Teacher, Oral Department, I.S.D. 


Webber, Irma E. 
Up above and down below. William R. Scott, Inc., 1948 (gr. 3-2) 
(Ac.) 
‘*Good for science.’’ (C, A) Colored illus. by the author show 
the roots of plants and how they grow underneath the ground. 


Weil, Ann 
Animal families. Greenberg, c1946 (gr. 3) (Oral and Ac.) 


Full-page pictures by Roger Vernam show mother, father, and 
baby animals, giving names of each. 
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Whitehead, Roberta 
Five and ten. Houghton, 1941 (gr. 3) 
‘«Excellent.’’ ‘‘Very popular.’’ Tilustrated in color by Lois 
Lenski 


Williamson, Hamilton 
Lion cub: a jungle tale. Doubleday, 1931 (gr. 3) (Oral) 
‘“The children enjoyed it.’’ (E 1) (Oral) An attractive pic- 
ture story hook, with pietures by Berta and Elmer Hader 


Willis, Fritz 
Clover. Marcel Rodd Co., «1946 (gr. 3) (Ae.) 
“*Very weil liked.’’ C, A Tilustrated with beautiful lithographs 


Wilson, Charles C. and others 
Happy and healthy. Bobbs, cl948 (gr.3) (Ae. and Oral) 
Everyday health. Bobbs, c1948 (gr. 3-4) (Ae. and Oral) 
The above titles are books 2 and 3 of The American Health 
series. Drawings and coloring. by Pauline Batchelder Adams; 
photographs by Marvella Landreth and others 
Yoakam, Gerald and others 
Making story book friends. Laidlaw, ¢1940 (gr. 5-2) (Oral) 
‘“Very good.’’ 2nd and 3rd grade recreational reading. (E 1) 
(Oral) 
Stories we like. Laidlaw, ¢1940 (gr. 3) (Ae. and Man.) 
Illus. in color by Milo Winter and others 


Zim, Herbert S. 


Elephants. Morrow, 1946 (gr. 3) 
Pictures by Joy Buba; large type and pictures on every page. 


(Sample Form) 
Author— Class— 
Title 
Publisher & Priee— 
Reading level of the book— 
Comment (Teacher )— 


To determine its language and vocabulary, the child who 
has read this book is asked the following questions: 


Did you read all Did you like Was it easy 
of this book? this book? to read? 


Name of pupil Yes No Yes No Yes No 


Quadrennial Convention of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


Chicago, Hl., July 15-20, 1951 


Donatp A. PappEn, B.S. 


Instructor, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


HE Sixteenth Quadrennia] Convention of the National 

Fraternal Society of the Deaf held in Chicago, IIL, 
July 15-20, was attended by about 4,000 deaf people. The 
oceasion was the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
society. Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, Supt. of the Llinois State 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville Ill., gave the main ad- 
dress at the Convention Banquet which was held at the Ho- 
tel Stevens. Dr. Cloud traced the history of the National 
Mraternal Society of the Deaf from its inception at the 
School for the Deaf in Flint, Mich., to its present status. 
Delegates from all of the 102 divisions of the society in the 
United States and Canada were present. 

All officers, except two, who had been serving the organ- 
zation for the past four years, were reelected. The new of- 
ficers are as follows: Dr. Arthur L. Roberts, Grand Pres- 
ident ; Sam B. Rittenbere, Southern Grand Vice President ; 
Einer Rosenkjar, Western Grand Vice President; Wesley 
Lauritsen, Northern Grand Vice President; L. Stephen 
Cherry, Grand Secretary-Treasurer; Harrison M. Leiter, 
John A. Kelly and John B. Davis, Grand Trustees. 

Dr. Arthur L. Roberts, who has been President of the 
National Fra‘ernal Society for the Deaf for many years 
and was reelected to this office, was given great credit for 
his outstanding work for the Society. 

The National Fraternal Society for the Deaf is an out- 
growth of the old Fraternal Society in the Michigan 
School for the Deaf which started in that school as a unit 
of the Coming Men of America, which was a junior 
Masonic Order at that time. 
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A List of Reprints Available from the Office of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


1. The Survey of Schools for the Deaf—-V. Psychologie:| 
Survey, ANNALS, Vol. 72, No. 5, Nov., 1927. 50 cents. 
2. The Education of the Deaf—the Book Mart, Being a List 
of Books on the Deaf, Speech and Speechreading, the 
Language of Signs, ete., Now in Print, Francis C. Hig- 

gins. ANNALS, March, 1947. 92:151-168. 50 cents. 

. Schools for the Deaf in the World, Franeis C. Higgins. 
ANNALS Jan., 1948. 93:48-60. 25 cents. 

. A Comparative Study of the Ontario and Nebraska Tests 
for the Deaf, Samuel A. Kirk and June Perry. ANNALS, 
Sept., 1948. 93:315-823. 25 cents. 

5, Audiometric Testing Methods and Classification of Ori- 
ginal Hearing Acuity Response Curves, M. Arlene Al- 
bright, Ph.D. ANNALS, Sept., 1948. 93:360-376. 25 cents. 

. Books of High Interest and Low Voeabulary Level to 
Meet the Needs of Deaf Students in Grades Seven through 
Twelve, Laura Lange Crosby. ANNALS, Sept. 1948. 93: 
339-359. 50 cents. 

. Catholic Education of the Deaf in the United States 
1837-1948, Mary E. Stone and Joseph P. Youngs. An- 
NALS, Nov., 1948. 93:411-510. 75 cents. 

8. A Study of the Intelligence of the Deaf, P. Oleron. 
ANNALS, March, 1950. 95:179-195, 25 cents. 

9. The Education of the Deaf—the Book Mart, Being a List 
of Books on the Deaf, Speech and Speechreading, the 
Language of Signs, etc., Now in Print, Part II, Franeis 
C. Higgins. ANNALS, May, 1950. 95:315-349. 50 cents. 

10. Characteristics of Communication Methods, G. Dewey 
Coats. ANNALS, Nov., 1950. 95:486-490. 25 cents. 

11. Language Outline, Prepared by A Committee of Teach 
ers at the Central Institute for the Deaf. ANNALS, Sept., 
1950. 95:353-378. 50 cents. 

12. The Chicago Non-Verbal Examination. A Test in Re- 
test Characteristics, George Lavos. ANNALS, Sept., 1950. 
95 :379-386. 25 cents. 

13. Higher Education for the Deaf, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad. 
ANNALS, Nov., 1950. 95:449-460. 50 eents. 

14, Captioned Films for the Deaf, Edmund B. Boatner. An- 
NALS, May, 1951. 96:346-352. 25 cents. 

15. Hearing and Speech Program at the University of Kan 
sas Medical Center, June Miller. ANNALS, May, 1951. 
96 :353-362. 25 cents. 

16. The Work of the Protestant Churches for the Deaf in 
North America, 1815-1949, Rev. Alexander MacLeod 
Manson. (in 4 parts). ANNALS, 1950-1951. (102 pages). 
$1.00. 
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the DIFFERENCE between 
a CRAFTSMAN and a LABORER 
isin KNOWLEDGE plus TOOLS. 


To apply your knowledge in the auricular training 
of the acoustically handicapped, there is NO BETTER 
TOOL, than 


IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


@® [DEAL in name as well as performance in 
home, school, clinic 


@ FEWEST possible number of controls, with- 
out annoying hum, noise, hiss or distortion, 
results in 


@® NATURAL TONE—clear, clean, crisp so nec- 
essary to eliminate fatigue to teacher or stu- 
dent. 


® BETTER speech, superior language in less 
time 

® TIME TESTED—in use for over 24% years 
in outstanding Sehools, Universities and 
Clinics 


@® TO HELP YOU, do a better job, in less time 
ask for full information concerning this 
BETTER TOOL. 


Write for folder 
«* Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing’’ 
IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
for individual or any size group. 


Developed and manufactured by 


Melody Master Manufacturing Co. 
2106 Berwyn Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
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N OW! ELECTRONIC EAR-TRAINING 


THAT EVERY TEACHER 
CAN AFFORD! 


How much easier ear- and 
speech-training can be when 
students can really hear! When 
they can hear, they learn ever 
so much faster. 


And complicated, high-priced 
equipment is no longer nec- 
essary ! 


Today ’s hard of hearing can be 
trained effectively and rapidly 
with a new, MODESTLY- PRICED portable auditory enihitiie unit : 
the Maico ‘‘ Train-Ear.’ 


With ‘‘Train-Ear,’’ you can— 


Reach the hearing of the severest cases (130-plus db. out- 
put in headphones) ; 

Adjust volume individually to each ear (all controls are 
db.-calibrated ) ; 

Feed ‘‘background noise’’ into lesson material, at any 
desired volume; 

Use microphone voice, radio broadcast or recorded ma- 
terial, for either entertainment or instruction purposes; 
Group-train as many as 10 pupils at once; 

Use as mary as 4 microphones at one time, for more 
elaborate group-training. 


AND ... ‘‘Train-Ear’’ is portable! It can be used immediately 
wherever there’s an ordinary electrical outlet. 


Learn today how inexpensively you can obtain the latest, most flex- 
ible auditory training equipment. A card or letter to Mr. L. A. 
Watson, President, The Maico Company, Ine., will bring illustrated 
brochure and other explanatory literature by return mail. 


915 Maico Building Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in i847 at the 
American School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the 
faculty of that school, which is the first free public school for the deaf in Amer- 
ica. Although the journal received the approval of the administrative school au- 
thorities, the periodical was first eutirely sponsored by the members of the faculty. 
After two years the ANNALS was discontinued for some months but was revived 
by the members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf in their 
first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In April, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, 
inasmuch as the membership of the Convention was made up of northerners and 
southerners in almost equal proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DEAF resumed publication with the editorial offices on Kendall 
Green, in Washington, D. C., where it has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized 
in 1867, and of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 
1850. According to the Library of Congress it is the oldest educational publication 
in the United States still in existence. It is also the oldest journal on the education 
of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, 
November, January, March and May. The subscription price is $3.00 a year, pay- 
able in advance. If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, 
the subscription price is $2.00 a year. Single numbers sell for seventy-five cents, 
except for the January number which sells for $2.00. Back issues are available 
for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from September, 1863, to the present. Indexes for 
1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905 are available at $2.00 each. Indexes for 
1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1935-1945 were issued as regular numbers of the 
ANNALS. All back issues prior to 1930 sell for $1.00 each. All requests for sub- 
scriptions or for back numbers should be addressed to the Editor, AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 


Editorial Staff 


1847-1951 
EDITORS 
Luzerne Rae, M.A _...... 1847-1854 
Samuel Porter, M.A sal -1855-1861 
Lewellyn Pratt: 1868-1870 
Edward ‘Allen Fay, Ph.D., 1870-1920 
Irving S. Fusfeld, M.A. 1920-1943 
Ignatius Bjorlee, M.A., LL.D., L.H.D..._. 1943-1944 
Leonard M. Elstad, M.A., LL.D. 1945-1948 
Powrie Vaux Doctor, Ph. D ae eS 1948- 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Leonard M. Elstad, M.A., LL.D. 1948- 
ASSISTANT EDITORS 
Irving S. Fusfeld, M.A. 1917-1918 
Powrie Vaux Doctor, Ph. D 1940-1948 


Elizabeth Peet, M.A., Ped.D. 1942-1945 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
Founded 1867 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman...... Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Josep Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
Sam: B. ‘Craigs: os 0.656 Western Pennsylvania Sehool for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Howard M. Quigley................ Minnesota Sehool for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
8. Richard Silverman, Chairman........ Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
Edward M. Twitmyer............ Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles H. MacDonald........ British Columbia School for the Deaf, Vancouver, B. ©. 
Hugo Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Boyd E. Nelson, Chairman.................. Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
Clarence J. Settles............F ‘lorida State School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
William: M. Milligan’. Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Dwight W. Reeder.........06.0..... Newark Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
Virgil W. Epperson.......... Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
ENDOWMENTS 


John A. Klein, Chairman. ..Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis.... Willis and Elizabeth Martin Publie School, Philadelphia 


Glenn I. Harris....................Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
Charles M. Jochem...........+.. New Jersey School for the Deaf, W. Trenton, N. 0’. 
LEGISLATION 
Stanley D. Roth, Chairman............ Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 
Grace: Gallaudet Day Sehool for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo 
Virgil W. Epperson........ Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Robert Brown. Mississippi Sehool for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
John Yale Crouter. Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
STATISTICS 
Roy Moore Stelie, Chairman.............. Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
George: Ai Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Carl E. Rankin..............North Carolina School: for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Sdward W. Tillinghast..............Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
RESOLUTIONS 
Harriet F. MeLaughlin, Chairman........... +: Junior High School 47, New York, N. Y. 
Marvin B. Clatterbuek Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 
John Yale Crouter.............. Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. | 
Glenn. Montana School for the Deaf, Great Fails, Mont. 
Clayton Hollingsworth................ Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
John BM, Wallace. Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark 
PROGRAM 
Howard M. Quigley, Chairman...... Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Carl North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. 
Fred: Sparks, Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
Founded 1850 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1951-1953 
Art—Mrs. Grace Bilger... Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans. 
Auricular T’rn’g & Rhythm—Lloyd Graunke, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Curriculum Content—Herschel R. Ward... School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Day Schools—John F. Grace.._............Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Deaf Teachers—Thomas A. Ulmer___ Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, Oreg. 
Health & Physical Education—James Dey. School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Preschool & Kindergarten—Eleanor R. Vorse._..Lexington Sch. for Deaf, N. Y. C. 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor... Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Research—Helmer R. Myklebust_... Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Speech—Bessie Pugh....__-_-__ Florida School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Supervision—Lloyd A. Ambrosen_....-School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota 
Visual Education—June E. Newkirk.____School for the Deaf, Tucson. Arizona 
Vocational Training—Carl E. Rankin....School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 


